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It is doubtful whether the complete history 
of the American labor movement will ever be 
written. There are, however, many opportun- 
ities lost to have recorded some of the most 
interesting and far-reaching events in connec- 
tion therewith, and this because it has not 
occurred to the men engaged in the movement 
and participating in its struggles to write their 
impressions of contemporaneous events. Very 
little has been written by even the students of 
economics whose trained observation is most 
valuable. 

Having this in mind, we wrote to a large 
number of the students and active participants 
in the American labor movement, requesting 
them to give the story of what they regard 
as the most interesting, thrilling, dramatic 
or far-reaching incident or event in the labor 
movement, in which they participated or which 
had come under their observation ; each writer 
being left entirely free to select his own par- 
ticular topic or incident. 

In response to our request we have received a 
large number of articles; in fact, more than 
would fill the columns of our present issue, 


even if it were devoted entirely to them. As 
a consequence, we present this month several 
stories written by representative men in the 
American labor movement, and shall continue 
from month to month to publish such articles. 

Because he has written one story is no reason 
why any particular person should not write 
others of interest if he knows them. What we 
aim to do is to supply the world of labor and 
the student of our movement with a true record 
of the most interesting events connected with 
the rough but ennobling struggle of labor in 
the last half century. 

Noone can half so well tell the stories of keen 
interest, of self-sacrifice, of heroism, or man- 
hood and grit, as those who were the active 
spirits of the stirring events. 

This is a field of story writing which has been 
hitherto entirely neglected. It is rich in ad- 
venture, anecdote, dramatic movement, grim 
earnestness and unexpected happenings. We 
are pleased to be able to present this series of 
articles to the thoughtful consideration of all. 
Many of the stories will exemplify the saying 
that truth is stranger than fiction. 
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It would be very difficult for 

me to relate the incidents con. 
nected with the most thrilling 
event which came under my ob- 
servation in the labor movement, 
for it was one continued thrill 
with me while officially con- 
nected with it. 
One morning in 18741 stood where the waters 
of Lake Erie narrow down and quicken into 
the Niagara River at Buffalo. I had tramped 
the ties of the Canada Southern, now Michigan 
Central, Railroad from Windsor, Ontario, to 
Buffalo, N. Y., a distance of two hundred and 
fifty miles, on foot. 

The panic of 1873 still held the floor, and re- 
fusing to yield it, I thought that perhaps Canada 
might afford better opportunities for employ- 
ment than the United States. I applied at every 
machine shop, great and small, along the line 
of that railway, and was thrilled along the en- 
tire tramp by the positive way in which a neg- 
ative answer could be given to a request for 
employment. Unsuccessful, footsore, heart-sick 
and hungry, I stood looking from the dock into 
the water. 

Out of employment and money, through no 
fault of mine, I was reminded of the lines: 





*“ Now is the winter of our discontent, 
Out of work and the divil a cent.” 


The sun shone bright that morning, but every- 
thing looked dark to me. I was not philosopher 
enough then to realize that stars, flowers, and 
all things beautiful work their way up to light 
through darkness. I only knew that men were 
cheaper then than money, for they were plenty 
and it was scarce, so too was bread. 

The American labor movement, which since 
then has roused the world to wrestle with its 
doubts, was in its infancy. The workingmen 
of that day, in great measure, believed that 
they were fortunate in not being slaves, as 
the blacks of the South had been but a few 
years before. They were just beginning to in- 
telligently question the holy right of kings. 

The mandate, ‘Do as your father did, carry 
a stone in one end of the sack to balance the 
grain in the other end,’’ was pretty generally 
observed. The exciting time for labor came 
when bag, stone, horse, and the old mill itself, 
were discarded, when new methods and appli- 
ances were substituted for the old. 

When the old-fashioned shoe shop, the black- 
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MY PAINFUL EXPERIENCE AS A TRAMP. 


smith shop, and tailor shop, wherein the solitary 
mechanic, who sang his heart into the product 
of his hands as he toiled, began to fall beneath 
the shadow of the many storied factory and 
mill, the heart of the toiler thrilled as never be- 
fore. 

The step from independent worker to the 
rule of the foreman or boss was taken with re- 
luctance, but step by step, up one ascending 
grade to another has the course of production 
traveled, until today producer and consumer 
actually stand closer together than ever before. 

The middleman and all who, with him, stood 
between, are taking sides. They are becoming 
employers of labor, or are themselves becoming 
laborers. The world of productive enterprise 
is now stirred by the spectacle of two great 
industrial factors facing each other in a strug- 
gle for the mastery of what should be their 
common property—the right to produce at the 
greatest benefit to both, and at reasonable cost 
to all who consume. 

The world thrills today at the thought that 
labor is not only better paid than ever before, 
but is better educated, more intelligent, more 
persevering, more self-reliant and, I hope, more 
charitable than it was in the days when, as a 
tramp, I sampled the generosity of my neigh- 
bor, who should have loved me as himself, but 
somehow or other, failed to do it. 

Speaking of charity, let us hope that the men 
who stand foremost in the labor world, as offi- 
cers of labor societies, may retain and enjoy 
the confidence of the armies they lead. They 
are good, true, and unselfish, and it is no won- 
der that their souls sicken within them when 
some one who should believe in them and 
strengthen their hands listens to the slanderer, 
and join with him, too, in the work of character 
wrecking. It is awful to see one’s life work lied 
away, and be powerless to prevent it. 

The most thrilling period in the history of 
labor is Now, when it needs the wise counsel 
of its trained generals, and the loyalty of its in- 
telligent membership, to the end that picks and 
shovels may rule the sabres, and sledges tri- 
umph over crowns. 
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TRAGIC EPISODE AT HOMESTEAD IN ’92, 


The severest labor controver- 
sies in the history of the United 
States occurred during the last 
quarter of the Nineteenth cen- 
tury. Probably the most expen- 
sive and far-reaching struggle 
which can properly be classed 
among the historic controversies 
of the period named was the Chicago strike of 
June and July, 1894; but the most interesting, 
thrilling, and dramatic incident or event in 
the labor movement of the United States must 
be considered the Homestead affair of July 4, 
1892. 

The trouble grew out of a disagreement in 
the previous month relative to wages. July 4, 
1892, the officers of the Carnegie Steel Company 
asked the sheriff of the county to appoint dep- 
uties to protect the works while they carried 
out their intention of making repairs. 

The employes on their part organized to de- 
fend the works against what they called en- 
croachments or demands to enter ; in fact, the 
workmen took possession of the Homestead 
steel works. 

When the sheriff's men approached, the work- 
men, who were assembled in force, notified 
them to leave the place. They further offered 
to act as deputies, an offer which was de- 
clined. 

Fighting occurred on the 5th, the immediate 
cause of which was the approach of a body of 
Pinkerton detectives, who were gathered in two 
steel lined barges on the Ohio river some miles 
below the works. 

When the Pinkertons arrived the workmen 
broke through the mill fence, intrenched them- 
selves behind steel billets, and made all prepa- 
rations to resist the approach of the Pinkerton 
barges. They resisted all attempts to land, 
this resistance resulting in a fierce battle, 
brought on by a heavy volley of shots from 
the strikers. 

The Pinkertons were armed with Winchesters, 
but they were obliged to land and ascend the 
embankment in single file, and so were forced 
to return to the boats, suffering severely from 
the opposing fire. 

Many efforts were made to land, but the 
position of the men they were attacking was 
an exceedingly strong one, they having in- 
trenched themselves behind breastworks pro- 
tected by steel rails and steel billets, and from 






this place of safe refuge the detectives were 
subjected to a most galling fire. 

The battle continued through the day of July 
5 and was renewed the following morning, when 
a brass 10-pound cannon had been secured by 
the strikers and planted so as to command the 
barges moored at the banks of the river. 

Another force of one thousand men had 
taken up a position on the opposite side 
of the river, where they protected them- 
selves and the cannon which they had 
obtained by a breastwork of railroad 
ties. 

A little before 9 o’clock a bombardment com- 
menced, the cannon being turned on the boats, 
and the fire was kept up for several hours. As 
the boats were protected by heavy steel plates 
inside, efforts were made to fire them. 

Hose was procured and oil sprayed on the 
decks and sides of the barges, and at the same 
time many barrels of oil were emptied into 
the river above the mooring place, the pur- 
pose being to ignite it and then allow it to 
float against the boats. Under these combined 
movements the Pinkertons were obliged to 
throw out a flag of truce. 

The officers of the Amalgamated Association 
interfered, and asurrender of the detectives was 
arranged. It was proposed that they should be 
safely guarded under condition that they left 
their arms and ammunition, and these terms 
were accepted. 

Seven men had been killed and twenty or 
thirty wounded in the battles. Troops arrived 
on the 12th of July, and the town was placed 
under martial law, order being restored. 

During the interval before the troops ar- 
rived, however, there had been much loot- 
ing, clubbing, and stoning, and the de- 
tectives, even after surrender, while passing 
through the streets were treated with great 
abuse. 

Eleven workmen and spectators were killed 
in these fights. For dramatic incident there 
is nothing in all the romantic labor literature, 
from Disraeli’s ‘Sybil’? to Zola’s ‘ Labor,’ 
which begins to equal this battle at Homestead 
in 1892. 


Cw jl 
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DETROIT DECISION FOR TRADE UNIONISM. 


Since itis my intention to con- 
tribute several articles bearing 
on interesting incidents in con- 
nection with the labor movement 
of America, I desire now to 
record the very important one 
which occurred at the Detroit 
Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, 1890. 

At that convention, for the first time, the or- 
ganized workers of America formally declared 
their intention to hew strictly to the line of trade 
unionism, taking no sides in party politics and 
permitting no representation from any political 
party as such. 

The dual idea of political and industrial rep- 
resentation in trade union bodies was not a new 
one; but at the Detroit convention it became, 
for the first time, an issue of national importance 
in the labor world. The Socialists had chosen 
to carry on their economic propaganda through 
the medium of a political party, and its repre- 
sentatives first asked admission to local trade 
union councils and later to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention itself. 

For a few years prior to the Detroit Conven- 
tion, the leaders of the Socialist political party 
of New York had so managed the policy of that 
organization as to apparently look with favor 
upon the trade union movement, and in so far 
as they were willing to assist, their co-opera- 
tion was heartily accepted. Their real inten- 
tion was very different from the apparent one. 

The labor movement of New York city was in 
an unsatisfactory state about this time by reason 
of certain elements, which sought to dominate 
it and divert it to improper channels. As a 
consequence, a large number of the trade union- 
ists formed a separate central body, known as 
the New York Federation of Labor. Itreceived 
a charter from the American Federation of 
Labor. Terms of agreement were afterward 
reached between the two central bodies, and 
with my assistance they were re-united. 

A few months later, the leaders of the So- 
cialist party unnecessarily provoked a new 
schism, and the New York Federation of Labor 
was revived. The Socialist party sent dele- 
gates to that body. The New York Federation 
of Labor applied to the writer, as President of 
the American ;Federation of Labor, for its old 
charter. 

Mr. Henry Emrich, then treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor, protested to 





me, calling my attention to the fact of the So- 
cialist Labor Party being represented in the 
New York Federation of Labor. 

Correspondence proved the facts to be as 
stated by Mr. Emrich. I refused to re-issue 
the charter on the ground that representatives 
of a political party had no place in an industrial 
council. An appeal was taken to the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, 
which sustained my action. The controversy 
was next transferred to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention at Detroit. 

The Socialist Labor party made the issue by 
sending Mr. Lucian Sanial as a representative 
of their party to the Detroit Convention. He 
was accorded every courtesy and privilege in 
order to state the argument in favor of giving 
the Socialist party representation, the same 
occupying three days of the convention’s 
time. 

His party had secured the election of a num- 
ber of delegates, who agreed with them polit- 
ically, as representatives from trade unions; 
and this added zest to the debate; although, of 
course, there was no objection raised to such 
delegates on account of their personal political 
affiliations. 

They, however, pleaded for the admission 
of Mr. Sanial as the representative of some- 
thing entirely different from a trade union. 
Among the Socialist delegates might be named 
Mr. Thomas J. Morgan, Mr. August Delabar, 
Mr. Ernest Bohm and Mr. August Braun- 
schweig; though the latter three have since 
become converts to the trade union methods of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Attacks and fierce denunciations of the policy 
of the American Federation of Labor were in- 
dulged in by several of the Socialist delegates. 
Feeling ran exceedingly high. The contest was 
the more exciting to me because I perceived dur- 
ing the course of debate that many of the dele- 
gates were unaware of the tactics in opposition 
to trade unions practiced by the Socialist polit- 
ical party. 

In order to give them a clear idea of this bit- 
ter prejudice, it was necessary for me to take a 
very active part in the proceedings. 

There were delegates present of various and 
no political belief; yet all except the Socialists 
were agreed that neither political affiliation nor 
religious creed nor racial differences should be 
permitted to interfere with their work on econ- 
omic}lines as trade unionists. 
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Yet so tactful and subtle was the attack on 
the one side and so general the lack of suspi- 
cion on the other, that for a time it seemed that 
the trade union movement was threatened with 
the engrafting upon the American Federation 
of Labor of a political incubus which would 
have greatly crippled its power for good, if not 
have ruined it altogether. 

In order to reach a decision a committee was 
appointed, consisting of Frank K. Foster, W. 
J. Shields, John B. Lennon, W. J. Cannon and 
Frank L. Rist, before whom all parties in in- 
terest appeared. This was after the whole 
matter had been pretty thoroughly discussed 
on the floor of the convention. 

The committee submitted a carefully pre- 
pared report sustaining the action of the Presi- 
dent in refusing the charter to the New York 
Federation of Labor, so long asit admitted polit 
ical representatives ; declaring against the seat- 
ing of Mr. Sanial as a representative of the 
Socialist Labor Party and making the follow- 
ing general declaration, which has stood the 
test of time, and has been the keynote for the 
maintenance and continuance of the strict trade 
union policy by the American Federation of 
Labor ever since. 

“We recognize, however, that men of different schools 
of reform thought seek to arrive at the same end by dif 
ferent rvads. This right of difference must be con- 
sidered. This is the logical outcome of variation of 
circumstances, birth, education and temperament. 

“ Weaflirm the trade union movement to be the legiti- 
mate channel through which wage-earners of America 
are seeking present amelioration and future emanci- 
pation. Its methods are well-defined, its functions 
specialized, its work clearly mapped out. 

“We further hold that the trade unions of America, 
comprising the American Federation of Labor, are com. 
mitted against the introduction of matters pertaining 
to party politics, to the religion of men or to their birth- 
place. 

“We cannot logically admit the Socialist Labor 
Party to representation, and shut the door in the face of 
other political organizations formed to achieve social 
progress. 

“Weare of the opinion that a political party of what- 
soever nature is not entitled to representation in 
the Ameriéan Federation of Labor. While, therefore, 
deprecating the necessity which has arisen of refusing 
to admit those who seek our comradeship, we feel com- 
pelled to make the following recommendation.” 


“That the delegates to this Convention while declining 
to admit representatives from the Socialist Labor Party 
4s a political party, declare themselves tolerant to all 
phases of the reform movement and would bar no dele- 
gate as an individual because of his belief, whether rad- 
ieal or conservative.” 

This report was the subject of earnest and 
protracted debate, and was adopted by an over- 
whelming vote of the Convention. 

This decision has been reaffirmed with the 
following additions at subsequent conventions: 


“We assert as forcibly as we are capable of asserting, 
that the trade union movement herein represented is 
the true and legitimate channel through which the 
toilers of our country should seek not only present 
amelioration, but future emancipation, We hold that 
the trade unions throughout our country and Canada 
do not now, nor do we believe that they will in the fa- 
ture, declare against the discussion of any question in 
their meetings either of an economic or of a political 
nature, but they are (and we think justly) committed 
against the introduction or indorsement of race preju- 
dices, religious differences, or partisan politics, 

“ Weas firmly declare that it is not within thec onstite- 
tional or any other power of the American Federation 
of Labor to legislate, resolve, or specify to which po- 
litical party members of our unions shall belong, or for 
which party they shall vote.” 

After this matter had been settled the Con- 
vention devoted its attention to other business 
before it. 

An excellent feeling of fraternity seemed 
to have been established, so much so that Mr. 
Sanial and Mr. Morgan, upon the platform 
of the Convention, declared that they would 
return to their homes and urge the Social- 
ist party to accept the decision of the Con- 
vention in good faith, and do what it could 
to promote the trade union movement. 

How faithfully they fulfilled that pledge is 
evidenced by the piratical policy pursued 
against trade unions by the Socialist Labor 
Party ever since. 

Had the American Federation of Labor at 
that convention allowed the Socialist party to 
equal representation with the trade unionists, 
it would have committed the organization to 
the principle of political as well as industrial 
representation. 

It would have been in danger of domination 
by that or any other political party. As a 
result, the growth and potential influence of 
the national and international trade unions of 
America, and the American Federation of Labor 
would have been very seriously, and perhaps 
permanently, impaired, because their members 
belong to various political parties. 

By reason of the strong, clear-cut stand taken 
by the Detroit and subsequent conventions, the 
maintenance of the integrity of existing national 
and international trade unions was secured. 

The establishment since of a very large 
number of other national trade organizations 
was made possible. The constant and steady 
advance of the whole cause of Jabor, and its 
crystallization into a general body of thoughtful, 
rational, yet militant force in the labor ——n 
was secured. 
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UNION PACIFIC STRIKE OF 1884. 


N the morning of May 1, 1884, no- 
tices were posted in all the shops, 
round-houses, stations and freight- 
houses of the Union Pacific Railway 
stating from that date the wages of 

all employes would be reduced 10 to 25 per cent. 
There was little organization on the Union Pa- 
cific, excepting among the engineers, firemen 
and conductors at that time. 

The struggle which followed this announce- 
ment seemed to me one of the very interesting 
episodes of the labor movement. I was at that 
time slowly starving to death publishing a labor 
paper in Denver. In that city there were then 
employed in the shops and other departments 
of the Union Pacific about 1,200 men. 

It was about 9 o’clock on the morning of 
the 1st of May aforesaid when a committee 
called upon me and asked my support and 
advice on behalf of the Union Pacific employes. 
At my suggestion a hall was secured and the 
strikers were assembled. To the several hun- 
dred who were present I made a talk. The 
following day another meeting was held and I 
organized a local several hundred strong. 

Word came from other important points on 
the Union Pacific and its branches that the 
men had struck against the reduction, and by 
wire it was decided that Denver should act for 
the whole system. With two men from the 
shops I went to Omaha to interview the officials 
of the company. We won, and the men all 
went back to work within a week at the old 
scale. 

It was predicted that the company would not 
be long in trying to compass in detail what it 
had failed to accomplish at wholesale. The 
men were advised to organize the whole sys- 
tem, and to do it quickly. They took the ad- 
vice and acted upon it; not a moment too soon, 
however, as events showed. 

On August 15, 1884, or just fifteen weeks after 
the incident above related, an order issued from 
the general offices of the company at Omaha 
to reduce the wages of the machinists in the 
company’s shops at Ellis, Kansas, and to dis- 
charge fifteen specified employes at Denver. 
The employes were well organized by this time, 
and by common consent the executive board 
of employes at Denver acted for the whole 
system. 

I was again sent to Omaha to confer with the 
company’s representative, Mr. S. H. H. Clark, 
general manager. Mr. Clark had been with the 
Union Pacific for twenty-one years. He had 


started with the company as a brakeman and 
worked up to the highest position on the 
operating force. 

This second seance with Mr. Clark lasted 
through the greater part of four days, and it 
was one of the hardest of the many fights I 
have had in the labor war. Mr. Clark was not 
hard to get on with; but he was only the go- 
between for the president of the company, 
Charles Francis Adams. 

From his palatial residence in Boston the lat- 
ter gentleman conducted the discussion by 
wire ; but he must have had a whiff or two from 
the greasy overalls of a round-house pitman be- 
fore the matter was settled. The operator in 
Mr. Clark’s office said we wore out a wire be- 
tween Boston and Omaha during those four 
days. 

At the beginning of the fourth day the situa- 
tion was serious. The shops were closed over 
the entire line and the train service was badly 
crippled for lack of necessary repairs to rolling 
stock. 

Mr. Adams finally came down off his high horse 
sufficiently to consent to a withdrawal of the 
order to reduce the wages of the Ellis machinists. 
He, however, stubbornly refused to reinstate 
the discharged men at Denver. These fifteen 
men were the leaders of the organization in 
Denver, and among them was the secretary of 
the executive board. My instructions on leav- 
ing Denver were to stand out for the reinstate- 
ment of these men to the last ditch. 

When I went to Mr. Clark’s office on the 
morning of the fourth day of the conference he 
told me that Mr. Adams was willing that four- 
teen of the Denver men should be re-employed, 
but that under no circumstances would the sec- 
retary of the board be allowed to again work 
for the Union Pacific Railway Company. Here 
was asituation, but I thought I knew my book. 

“Tell Mr. Adams that unless all of our de- 
mands, including the reinstatement of the 
secretary, are conceded before 6 o’clock to- 
morrow night every train on the road will be 
stopped,” was my answer. The tears ran down 
Mr. Clark’s face as he turned to instruct his 
operator, but he said not a word. 

Was it a bluff? Bluff or no bluff we won, 
and for several years after the Union Pacific 
was the best railroad, from a labor standpoint, 
in the country. 


A Ahueheceer~ 
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MY BUSY DAY IN GRANITE CUTTING. 


Twelve and a half years have 
passed since then, but I still re- 
member— 

“Tt was a day of raw and surly mood” 


/ just such a day as would makea 
man restive even were he other- 
wise happy, and much calculated 
to make him fastidious if occasion put that in 
his way which displeased. 

The erection of the great sugar refinery build- 
ing at Curtis Bay, a few miles from Baltimore, 
had commenced, and the architects, as sensible 
men should, had required the builders to make 
of granite the bases of the twelve great pillars 
which carried the principal weight of the build- 
ing. For accuracy the upper surfaces of those 
great pier stones were dressed after the mason 
had exhausted his art in laying them. Like all 
trust enterprises ‘‘ time was money,’ so the two 
largest builders of the monumental city com- 
bined on this job to insure its completion in 
seven months’ time. 

Under such circumstances, I, with seven others, 
was transferred from an inviting job in a city 
granite yard to the Curtis Bay building, where 
we had to stand in two inches of mud to cut the 
pier stone. All went as well as such circum- 
stances would permit until the raw atmosphere 
changed to a drizzling rain, making it necessary 
to put covering over the restive granite cutters 
so they might continue at work on the hurried 
job. 

Who could blame carpenters for growling 
at getting wet in the effort to keep other men 
dry; but one of them was more emphatic than 
discreet in venting his feelings and thereby pro- 
duced that fastidious feeling in the writer, above 
referred to. 

“Got a Union card, Jack?’’ was my interrog. 
atory. ‘* Naw; and you can’t make me get one,”’ 
was his reply. That was enough. My hand 
hammer dropped as if the pith had left my arm, 
and, ‘‘What’s the matter, Jim?” broke simul- 
taneously from the lips of four cutters. ‘Rat 
carpenters,’”? was my response, in a deep bass 
voice. ‘Rat carpenters?’’ they queried, in as 
shrill a tone as their throats could utter that 
damp Friday morning. 

The hodcarriers passing to and fro caught the 
refrain, and in two minutes’ time the monotony 
of that job was changed into that thrilling ex- 
citement known only to union men to the man- 
nerborn. It did not need a shop meeting to 





tell the granite cutters what to do; they had 
already quit. The builder-boss reasoned that 
the cutting would take but two and three-quar- 
ter days and therefore the trouble was of too 
small consequence to cause friction. 

But,” said I, ‘‘ you need those pier stones 
right away and we will not cut them with rat 
carpenters on the job,” and the lowering clouds 
and the wicked look in the corner of my eye no 
doubt added force to the statement. 

“* Others will if you won’t,’’ came readily to 
his tongue. But reflecting that union men did 
not take men’s places who were on strike, he 
asked for twenty minutes to think the matter 
over. The result was a favorable reply, and 
the men who push the plane were tolerated until 
next day to give them a chance to get union 
cards. 

Two bites spoil the proverbial cherry, so an 
arrangement was made that all carpenters em- 
ployed by tae two builders on other jobs as well 
%g on the refinery had to be union men and in 
three weeks’ time the membership increased 
from three hundred and fifty to fourteen bun- 
dred, and a letter in my possession dated Feb- 
ruary 4, 1889, contains the thanks of Carpenters’ 
Union, No. 29, for my first ,day’s work on the 
refinery. 

This episode produced excellent results among 
other crafts, the moral of which is, that medi- 
tation is not at all times essential to success. 

A busy year rolled by, during which, among 
others, a union of Tinners was organized. Pass- 
ing an almost finished office block one morning 
on my way to ‘record the pomp of woe” ona 
monument in a cemetery, I met the secretary, 
who said a non-union tinner had entered the 
building. In his dilemma he appealed to me 
for advice. 

Approaching the leader of the colored hod- 
carriers, who, by the irony of fate was named 
Jim White, I whispered that a non-union tinner 
had gone up the gangway. ‘Brick, brick,’’ 
shouted the bricklayers from their scaffold at 
the top of the building; but although, forsooth, 
the darkies were chanting the customary South- 
ern lullaby, to which they kept time in loading 
their hods, the bricks were all passing the hod 
and falling in confusion around it. 

**What’s the matter?” yelled the foreman. 
‘Boss, dar am a rat tinner in de third flo’ and 
de brick won’t fit in de hod,’’ said Jim White. 
The offender had to walk the plank in double 
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quick style and the manner in which those same 
bricks then fitted in the hod had to be seen to 
be fully appreciated. A good union of tinners 
was the result and the rounding-up process 
prompted a desire for a general 8-hour work 
day. 

Several trades already had it, but the em- 
ploying builders had heretofore been able to 
thwart the uniformity of action which was 
necessary to permanency of the movement. 

To that end night and day my associates and 
I devoted months of time, and, in 1892, all were 
in line. The conflict lasted several weeks and 
although not then the success desired, the 
general spirit in which the participants co- 
operated so displeased the members of the 
Builders Exchange, that a motion was passed 
to appoint a committee to visit the different 
granite yards in the city and vicinity for the 
purpose of influencing the owners thereof not 
to give me employment, because, as they put it, 
“*T had been successful in getting the members 
of the different building trades to think and 
act alike.’’ 

At high noon the following day the dele- 
gation visited my employer, thence ‘'saw”’ 
the others. It is from the builders that the 
granite contractors get their work, so the in- 
fluence of this delegation will be readily 
understood. Conspiracies of this kind among 
employers are most unfair for it is very 
difficult for the individual employer to with- 
stand such influences. A law suit might have 
brought some redress in the way of damages, 
but what then? Employment thereafter would 
be out of the question. No employer would 
dare risk the enmity of the Builders Exchange. 

To the layman such action on the part of em- 
ployers may simply look like a business matter, 
or perhaps resemble retaliation upon the 
unions, and nothing more, but the initiated 
would a thousand times rather have a fight 
above board than unknowingly have to con- 
tend against the subtle methods herein indi- 
cated, which are too wicked in their conception 
for description and too dangerous in their modus 
operandi to be conveyed in document form. 

Professional chroniclers invariably in the 
final scene bring their favorite characters into 
enviable positions. But all I can say in that 
direction is that although these ‘‘captains of 
industry,” did not succeed in depriving me of 
employment, it was not their fault. 


ae Runcan 


The Tocsin of 1877. 


x Particularly vivid in my mind 


- at this time—even at this period 
»\of gigantic labor conflicts—is 


-. the great railroad strike of 1877 


oy. and the events that led up to it, 
< Some of the records of that 

critical event may be found in 
official documents published by the Federal 
Government and the State of Pennsylvania; 
but only those of us who are able to recall it 
can ever get an idea of the intensity of the 
passion by which it was inflamed. 

It looked at times as though it might bea 
revolution. On one side were the excited suf- 
ferers and on the other side were their domi- 
neering masters, backed by the thing called 
law, and by their capital, and by their uni- 
formed servants. 

It was a defeat for the weaker side, weaker 
in action for reasons that need not here be told. 

I know about many other affairs of the 
past quarter of a century; but still, in the 
forefront of my memory at this time, stands 
the revolt of 1877. Perhaps I may think more 
of its importance, because of the influence it 
had upon my own mind. It seemed to me as 
a tocsin. 

For some years before its occurrence, the pro- 
slavery—that is the word—capitalists had been 
unusually insolent in their attitude toward 
labor, which was then much less effectively 
organized than it is now. In a number of 
states they were carrying on schemes for the 
disfranchisement of the workingmen ; they had 
striven to suppress free speech in New York 
and other places; they had bought or bribed 
state legislatures and courts; they had plotted 
to secure cheap Chinese coolie labor ; and they 
had tried to reduce wages to the ‘‘ bread-and- 
water”? level. 

It was the revolt of 1877 that served as a first 
warning to the conspirators. 

I hope that the coming historian of labor will 
do it justice. He will have the advantage of 
perspective. 

The conspirators have had many aloud warn- 
ing since 1877, They have this year had some 
significant warnings from organized labor. 

Will they never give heed to these ominous 
sounds? 


Mabe 
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WHY THE MINERS FREED THE CONVICTS. 


A most remarkable conflict be- 
tween miners and employers oc- 
|) curred in 1891 in the quiet little 
| town of Knoxville, Tenn., which 
| is the principal outlet to the Coal 
’ Creek coal mining district. 

A law had been passed by the 
State legislature giving the coal 
miners the right to elect, from among their 
number, a check weighman to check after the 
company’s weighman and see that the coal 
mined by each man was oorrectly weighed and 
recorded. 

This was a necessary piece of legislation, as 
heretofore the miners had been systematically 
cheated out of their earnings by company 
weighmen. 

The mining corporations ignored the new 
law. The miners tried to have it put in opera- 
tion, but without success. Finally they went 
on strike on account of its non-enforcement. 

The employers then planned a coup by which 
they hoped to forever rid themselves of free 
labor. 

Early one morning the citizens of Knoxville 
awoke to find four car loads of men in stripes 
standing on the side track waiting to be sent 
out to Coal Creek. Convicts had been leased 
to work the mines. 

Employers knew that this class could be 
driven to and from work at the muzzle of a 
gun, and no state law would be invoked to 
protect them, no matter how oppressive the 
toil. 

The convicts were hastily shipped to Coal 
Creek. But on the following morning the citi- 
zens of Knoxville, much to their surprise, found 
the four coal cars again occupying the side track 
loaded with the same convicts who had been 
sent to the mines the day before. 

The coal miners and merchants of Coal Creek, 
on seeing the men in stripes and realizing that 
convict labor meant rain to the thousands of 
honest miners and many merchants who made 
up the hitherto fairly prosperous mining town, 
had shipped the convicts back to Knoxville. 

The mine owners at once wired Governor 
Buchanan for the state militia, but as every- 
thing was serene at Coal Creek there was no 
legal excuse for ordering the militia to the 
scene. 

Sheriffs were, however, instructed to raise an 
armed force of men and proceed to install the 
convicts at Coal Creek. Major Carpenter of 






Knoxville, a large stockholder in the mines, 
took command of this impromptu army. 

When the first section of the train bearing 
Major Carpenter’s army and the convicts ar- 
rived within ten miles of Coal Creek, they found 
the railroad lined with armed miners. Fearing 
to be shot through the car windows, these 
amateur soldiers crouched beneath the seats 
and in the aisles. 

The first sight of the armed miners convinced 
the Major that decampment there meant im- 
mediate death to his army. The engineer was 
ordered to “‘back up” and after retreating 
several miles, the armed force decamped and 
sought to make its way through the hills to 
Coal Creek, thereby evading the miners. 

But the new soldiers had not gone far when 
they again found themselves in the midst of 
armed miners. An engagement took place in 
the hills which resulted in the complete routing 
of Major Carpenter’s force after a number of 
his men had been killed and wounded. 

The Major retreated with his soldiers by train 
to Knoxville. Next day the governor arrived 
with several car loads of soldiers as a body 
guard, but when he learned how completely 
Major Carpenter’s army had been routed, he 
was loath to proceed farther. 

Arrangements were finally made, whereby 
the governor addressed a mass meeting of the 
striking miners at Coal Creek. 

The governor said, in substance, that owing 
to existing laws the mine owners had a legal 
right to lease the convicts to work in the mines 
and that he, as governor, was powerless to pre- 
vent it. 

But if the miners would permit the convicts 
to be returned to Coal Creek, he would convene 
the legislature within ninety days’ time and 
guarantee them that the laws would be so 
amended as to make the further employment 
of convicts in striking miners’ places impos- 
sible. 

The miners agreed tothis and kept faith with 
the governor, waiting patiently for ninety days 
with scarcely anything to subsist upon, while 
the convicts worked unmolested in their places 
in the mines. 

The governor did convene the legislature; 
but, alas! not for the purpose of keeping faith 
with the patient toilers who were waiting at’ 
Coal Creek for him to make good his promise. 

Instead a law was passed giving the governor 
of Tennessee the right to call out the state 
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troops, as well as every citizen of the state, to 
suppress strikes and prevent interference with 
the employment of convicts in mines. 

Half starved and betrayed by the treacherous 
governor and iegislature, the men became des- 
perate. Before Governor Buchanan had had 
time to exercise the new power given him by 
the legislature, the miners of Coal Creek arose 
en masse, surrounded the stockade, marched 
the convicts out by twos, handed them each a 
suit of citizen’s clothes and set them free. 

The stockades were fired, and, in the language 
of Charles Alleman, who, as a member of the 
Tennessee legislature, had championed the cause 
of the miners first, last and all the time, ‘‘every- 
thing above ground went up in the air.” 

Infuriated over the turn matters had taken, 
Governor Buchanan determined to exercise his 
new found functions to punish the miners. 

A large force of troops was sent to Coal Creek. 
Gatling guns were mounted upon the hill 
tops overlooking the mines, men were arrested 
by the hundreds, abused and subjected to the 
most cruel treatment, tried before special 
judges, and many an innocent man was sent 
to the penitentiary. 

For the time being the mine owners had 
gained their point, but that very incident 
marked the passing of Governor Buchanan. 
From that time on he was scorned, not only by 
the poor miners whose confidence he had be- 
trayed, but by every liberty-loving citizen of 
the State. 

Even the mine owners, whose pliant tool he 
had been, could not or would not do anything 
to prevent him from sinking disgraced into 
political and social oblivion. Thus ended this 
incident, but its far-reaching effects are another 
story. 

Of all the industrial conflicts precipitated by 
the use of convict labor, it was one of the most 
flagrant instances. Public opinion does not 
now approve the letting of convict labor by 
contract to work within prison walls, and it is 
likely that few outside the citizens of Tennessee 
know this incident which I have given here. 
To free the convicts may seem a drastic meas- 
ure, but the provocation came from the gov- 
ernor and legislature which authorized their 
use to replace the miners The latter were law- 
abiding citizens, yet the commonwealth was 
turning them out to starve, while it fed and 
clothed convicts and allowed them to labor for 
the private gain of the mining companies. 


nen. 
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The Blanket Injunction. 


In my opinion the most far- 
reaching event with which I 
have been connected in the labor 
movement, was the ‘Blanket 
Injunction.”’ 

For nearly a year preceding 
April, 1894, the coal trade of the 
United States had been in a stag- 
nant condition. A series of reductions in the 
wages of the miners had been offered by the 
operators in the fall of 1893, and accepted with- 
out resistance. This materially reduced the 
daily earning capacity of the miners without 
securing for them any steadier employment 
than before the reduction took place. 

When the annual convention of the United 
Mine Workers met in Columbus, Ohio, on April 
6 of that year, a plan was developed by which 
it was hoped to better the condition of all per- 
sons working in or about the mines, and at the 
same time improve the market price. 

The plan was simple. More coal was being 
produced than the market required. Many 
operators having large stocks of coal on hand, 
being at the same time pressed for cash to meet 
their obligations, were placing their coal on the 
market at a sacrifice to save themselves from 
bankruptcy. 

The prices at which these men sold were the 
prices at which others must sell if at all. The 
immediate remedy seemed to lie in depleting 
the market of its surplus coal, as a result of 
which it was hoped the wages paid before the 
fall of 1893 could be restored. For that purpose 
@ general suspension of work was decided upon 
to go into effect on April 21 at all mines where 
the United Mine Workers had jurisdiction or 
sufficient influence to cause a suspension. 

After a few weeks of idleness work was to be 
resumed for a short time to enable the miners 
to recuperate financially, when another sus- 
pension of work would take place, and so on, 
until the object of depleting the market had 
been accomplished and wages restored to their 
normal condition. 

When the struggle was inaugurated the 
miners soon lost sight of their original plan and 
it became apparent that the end desired would 
either be lost or gained by the end of the first 
suspension. 

As a member of the National Executive 
Board I was sent into Maryland, where, at that 
time, we had practically no membership. 

Every subterfuge known to the employers 
was used to prevent the miners organizing. 
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Some employers evidently did not appreciate 
our benevolent designs in suspending work. 
Their objections culminated in an injunction 
being issued on May 17 by the Honorable A. H. 
Boyd, chief judge of the court of Allegheny 
County, Md., at the instance of the Consolidated 
Coal Company, which was the first ‘‘ Blanket 
Injunction”’’ ever issued during a strike in the 
coal trade. 

The injunction was not served until the 22d 
of May, and on the 24th a large number of us 
were subpoenaed to appear before the court on 
May 26, to show cause why we should not be 
held for contempt. 

Judges Boyd and Huffman were on the bench. 
The trial lasted several days. All of the usual 
rules of evidence were brushed aside and testi- 
mony admitted relative to words and actions 
previous to the date upon which the injunction 
was issued, and following the date upon which 
the ‘subpoena was served, up to and including 
day of the trial. 

The case was used as a drag net by which 
the coal companies hoped to gather sufficient 
evidence upon which to base a suit for con- 
spiracy. 

Some of my associates were convicted and 
fined for contempt, but I was acquitted. On 
the afternoon of May 24, after the subpoena in 
contempt had been served upon me, I addressed 
a meeting of miners at Allegheny, Md., in which 
I used this language: 

“If this strike is a failure, and I don’t believe 
it will be, the responsibility for that failure must 
rest with the miners who are at work to the 
extent of the numbers who are working.” 

The court, in handing down a written opinion, 
stated that if it had been shown that the lan- 
guage had been used prior to the subpoena 
being served, instead of after, it would have 
held me for contempt, the argument of the 
court being that I was endeavoring to place the 
entire responsibility for any failure of the move- 
ment upon the men who were at work and thus 
intimidate them. 

The incident was far reaching in its effects 
because in the American Railway Union strike, 
which began a few months afterwards, the 
Maryland case just described was used as a pre- 
cedent for the Federal courts to act upon in 
issuing their restraining orders against Debs 
and others, and it has been used in numerous 
other cases since. 





Nine Hours for Canada, 





HE introduction of the 9-hour day in 
Canada was, to my mind, the most im- 
portant and interesting movement in 
the industrial history of the Dominion. 

To the Typographical Union of Toronto be- 
longs the credit of initiating the Canadian 
movement for a shorter workday. 

Away back in the year 1871 this union was 
discussing the advisability of shortening the 
hours of labor. 

Following in the lead of our brothers across 
the sea, who were about that time securing 
shorter hours in the various trades, we began 
to prepare for action. 

The very mention of shorter hours aroused 
bitter criticism from the employing class. 
Understanding that we were very much in 
earnest about the matter, the newspaper pub- 
lishers and employing printers formed an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of defeating the 9-hour 
movement. 

The union gave notice that unless the 9-hour 
day was granted on March 25, 1872, every news- 
paper office in the city would be without print- 
ers. Although the employers had ample time 
for consideration, yet on the appointed day the 
printers found their request refused by every 
office except that of the Leader and one or two 
small printing establishments. 

The struggle was a protracted one and the 
fight bitter. At the suggestion of the late Hon. 
George Brown, proprietor of the ‘ Globe,” 
some sixteen of the union strike committee 
were arrested on the charge of conspiracy. 
After a lengthy trial in the police court, they 
were all committed to the fall assizes, but the 
cases never came to trial and the charges were 
consequently dropped. 

It was one of those instances, only too com- 
mon in labor troubles, where the power of the 
courts is invoked merely to frighten the union 
men. 

In this case, however, public opinion steadily 
grew in favor of the position of the Typograph- 
ical Union. The justice of the shorter workday 
‘was admitted. 

So it was not surprising that after the arrest 
of the union men on the charge of conspiracy, 
the Parliament of Canada being in session, the 
Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, then leader of the 
Government, had introduced and passed at 
railroad speed an act legalizing trade unions and 
repealing the conspiracy law so far as it related 
to members of those bodies. 

This in itself justified the work of the union, 
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but the struggle lasted for many weary months 
and in the late fall most of our members went 
back to work, and from that day to this 54 hours 
has been the recognized week. 

We were the forerunners of the shorter work- 
day. It was not many moons until several other 
trades and even warehouses and factories fol- 
lowed suit and the Saturday half-holiday be- 
came almost universal in Toronto and gradually 
throughout Ontario. At this writing it is the 
rarest thing possible to see mechanical work 
carried on during the Saturday afternoon. 

Among the printers of Toronto and their 
friends the strike of ’72 has become historical. 
Of the men who successfully carried on the 
struggle, many have gone to their long home; 
but of those living, success. has crowned their 


efforts. One of the chief movers, John Arm- 
strong, reaching the proud position of President 
of the International Typographical Union. An- 
other, E. F. Clarke, having been mayor of 
Toronto for four terms and is now a member 
of Parliament, but always first a union man. 

Of course, the shorter workday was bound to 
come sometime, but I believe that the action of 
Typographical Union, No. 91, of Toronto, away 
back in the early ’70s, hastened the day by 
many years. 
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SPIRIT OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT, 


‘*In my mind’s eye, Horatio,” 
your question summons up 
many a phantom of the past, 
many a deliberative body where 
principles and policies were de- 
termined,many a thrilling battle- 
-F* field of industry where hungry 
humans were pitted against the passionless en- 
durance of the almighty dollars. 

There might be chosen with good reason, for 
example, the formation, back in the sixties, of 
the Boston 8-hour League, which did so much 
to bring to the fore the philosophy of the short 
hour movement, which has been so widely es- 
poused by the entire trade union body. 

Or who will deny the significance of the hour 
when, at Pittsburg, the principle of federation 
took shape in the formation of the ‘‘ Federation 
of Trade and Labor Unions of the United States 
and Canada.,”’ 

It was a dramatic scene at the Richmond con- 
vention of the Knights of Labor, when that, 
then, gigantic order, flung down the gauntlet to 
the trade unions, and by that act wrote its own 
epitaph. 

Of equal importance, also, were the conven- 
tions held at Detroit and Denver, when the 
American idea of trade organization struggled 
against hostile influences for the supremacy 
which it has since attained. 

Or, to transfer the vision to another field, 
there rises before one the Bunker Hills and 
Gettysburgs of industrial conflict ; the Hocking 
Valley, the Coeur d’ Alenes, Woodstock jail, the 
green banks of the Monongahela, the stock 
yards of Chicago, and many another locality, 





where union men have wrought deeds for the 
freedom of their class and kind. 

Bat to my mind, it seems that not one or all 
of these deserves to be marked as supreme in 
influence and far-reaching effect. 

These were external effects, back of which lay 
a cause. The act has its significance, but the 
thought which inspired the act projects itself into 
all time. 

Over Greece brooded the thought of beauty, 
and out of the thought issued those eternal 
shapes of loveliness which stand as the models 
for all time. 

Rome developed the thought of conquest, and 
her imperial eagles flew above a subjugated 
world. 

So the spirit of commerce developed in Ven- 
ice, and in the Low Countries and later in Eng- 
land and sails whitened hitherto unknown seas- 

It was the thought of our fathers to establish 
a democracy, where equality of opportunity 
should prevail and where men should be politi- 
cally equal before the law. 

It is the thought of the trade union to estab- 
lish an industrial democracy, without which 
political democracy is but as the tinkling of 
cymbals, or the crackling of burning straw. 

In my judgment, therefore, the most far- 
reaching event in the history of the labor move- 
ment of America was the first conception of 
trade unionism by an American wage-earner, 
from whence has come a long series of defeats 
and victories, present hope and future possi- 


bilities. 
By K te 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY STRIKE OF ’93. 


When the panic of 1893 struck 
the country in all its relentless 
_\ fury a number of episodes were 

‘;enacted that made the labor 
| question the all important topic 
/ of discussion. 

I watched closely the organi- 
zation of the American Railway 
Union in the Northwest. Its first and only 
successful strike occured on the Great Northern 
Railway system. In my opinion this strike 
with its immediate success and final dire conse- 
quences, has no parallel for its dramatic inten- 
sity in the entire history of the modern labor 
movement. 

Labor conditions along the entire Great 
Northern system were bad, particularly among 
the poorly paid and unorganized branches of 
labor, and hence the American Railway Union 
organizers found ready converts to their new 
and plausible theories for a speedy and whole- 
sale remedy of existing wrongs. When con- 
ditions were worst the president of the Great 
Northern, James J. Hill, just having returned 
from Europe, declared in a newspaper inter- 
view, that by comparison with European labor, 
the men on his system received almost princely 
salaries. 

This unwise declaration caused a revolt from 
St. Paul to the Pacific coast and the employes 
decided upon a general tie up of the road. 

The men, most of whom had been admitted 
into the American Railway Union very recently, 
were determined to strike first and discuss 
grievances with the officials afterwards. A few 
days later this was done. 

For the first time in the history of the North- 
west the strikers had the moral support and 
sympathy of the general public. Business and 
professional men, farmers, and, in many in- 
stances, the clergy, denounced the greed and 
narrowness of the railroad corporation. In 
most cases where engines were ‘“‘killed”’ and 
cars uncoupled it was done by substantial citi- 
zens and not by employes of the railroad. 

The men then demanded a conference and a 
settlement by arbitration. President J. J. Hill, 
shrewder than his subordinates, being urged 
by numerous resolutions and demands from 
chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations and prominent citizens, agreed to a 
conference with the employes. 

Contrary to previous practice, the meeting 
was held in public. Reporters, prominent 






business men and politicians were invited. 
The conference soon became a debate between 
President Hill, for the Great Northern Railroad, 
and Eugene V. Debs, on behalf of the strikers. 

It was a battle of keen intellects and became 
intensely dramatic at certain points. President 
Hill realized that the business of his road was 
paralyzed and, at competing points, rapidly 
going to rival roads; the prospects for divi- 
dends were growing worse each day of the 
strike; and, if the public could be made believe 
that the demands of the American Railway 
Union were absurd, the tide of opinion might 
yet be turned in favor of the company. 

On the other hand, Debs saw that if this 
strike was lost his carefully evolved plans for 
the establishment of a general railroad organ- 
ization would be forever lost. The conference 
gave him a much desired opportunity. Diplo- 
matic, keen and suave at all times, he was fully 
equal to the occasion, and when the newspaper 
accounts of the conference reached the public 
the strike was more popular than ever. Hill 
finally submitted to the inevitable and conceded 
many of the strikers’ demands. He did not, 
however, recognize the American Railway 
Union as an organization. 

Hence, the triumph of the American Railway 
Union was but short-lived. The ill-fated con- 
vention of the order was held in the spring of 
1894, when the Pullman strike was ordered and 
all the the employes on roads hauling Pullman 
cars were called out in sympathy. 

Meanwhile the railroad managers profiting by 
the experience of the Great Northern were fully 
prepared to meet the emergency. After a brief 
struggle, still fresh in the minds of the people, 
the American Railway Union was crushed. The 
courts were invoked to enjoin and finally to im- 
prison the leaders. Strikers were discharged 
and blacklisted by the thousands, many of them 
being completely driven out of their trades. It 
was a most tragic conclusion of an intensely 
dramatic struggle. 

The American Railway Union was, in many 
respects, a radical departure from the accepted 
trade union form of organization. Its brief, 
although dramatic career teaches a lasting 
lesson. Wage-earners ought to realize that 
an autonomous trade union, thoroughly dis- 
ciplined, is the most effective means for improv. 
ing labor’s condition. 


Troms VWoduady, 
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A CHAPTER FROM CHICAGO’S HISTORY. 


ERHAPS the most characteristic 
feature of historical events is the 
lack of ability of the people living 
at the time to appreciate them. 

Not but what they realize that 
something of importance has taken place. 

Even the prominent actors themselves rarely 
understand the meaning of the drama they are 
enacting. 

This was especially true of the chapter in in- 
dustrial history which opened with the 8-hour 
strike and the throwing of the bomb at Chicago 
in May, 1886, and closed with the hanging of 
Spies and his comrades in November, 1887. 

This was one of the most important events in 
the history of American labor. The movement 
for better wages and shorter hours as advocated 
by the trade unions is one which aims at the 
immediate amelioration of labor’s condition. 
The various schools of socialism and anarchism 
look to the future for their realization. Then it 
may be asked: ‘‘ Why were Spies and his com- 
panions interested in the 8-hour movement?”’ 

The only reply is that we often find the wild- 
est theorists taking advantage of a popular and 
practical movement in order to gain converts to 
their own views. 

Thus it was that August Spies was address- 
ing the men striking for eight hours at the 
McCormick Reaper Works the day before the 
bomb was thrown. 

The many incidents connected with the trial 
and hanging of Spies and his comrades, I leave 
to be written by others, and they will doubtless 
bring out the curious character of evidence 
upon which these men were hanged, but the 
query arises here: ‘‘What aroused the un- 
precedented virulence with which Spies and 
his comrades were hounded to their death?” 

Surely not the killing of the seven police- 
men, for their guilt was not actually proved. 
Even if it were, capitalism kills many times 
seven every year without a tremor. 

Was it the fear of the spread of Anarchistic 
and Socialist doctrines? That was the alleged 
reason, but let us look a little closer. 

Of all the theories of a new social and indus- 
trial order the kind advocated by the Chicago 
Anarchists, or at least by those of them who 
could be said to have anything like definite 
views, was the most grotesque. 

That a considerable number of the American 
people could ever be prevailed upon to accept 
such beliefs is not to be supposed for a moment. 

Let me give what I believe to be the true 


reason for the feeling shown by the moneyed 
classes. To the so-called Anarchists the throw- 
ing of bombs was the initial step in the social 
revolution which was to expropriate the capi- 
talists and bring about universal equality and 
happiness. This was an idle and futile dream, 
in which no sensible man believed. 

But to a certain class of capitalists the possi- 
bilities of the dynamite bomb became an awful 
nightmare. 

For the first time they were threatened with 
a material danger. It was no longer the im- 
potent threat of the rioter with no weapon but 
a cobblestone. In the Haymarket riot dyna- 
mite had been used effectively, no matter by 
whom. 

Here was something more terrible than a 
Gatling gun. It cost almost nothing. It could 
be hidden in a man’s pocket and carried to the 
house top, and from there hurled into the 
ranks of an assaulting party with most dread- 
ful effect. 

Nor is it strange that Chicago should be the 
scene of action. The sudden growth of that 
city ; the immense fortunes quickly made and 
terrible industrial activity, made the struggle 
for existence a sharper one there than any- 
where else. 

The fear of losing their newly acquired wealth 
was so abject that for a year or two many 
wealthy citizens gave thousands of dollars 
to the detectives who scared them with bogey 
stories of anarchists that a child would laugh 
at. The hanging of Spies and his comrades 
had only excited their imaginations to fresh 
terrors. 

After a lapse of fifteen years the hopes of one 
side and the fears of the other are seen to have 
been absurd. New economic theories, even 
those tinged with violent revolutionary ideas, 
are impartially discussed. The labor move- 
ment has become something larger and wider 
than it was. It seems as though it had re- 
ceived a shock that gave it new life, and some- 
thing akin to an earthquake was the cause. 
The employing class, too, is realizing that it 
is a business investment to respect the man- 
hood of their workmen and that good wages 
and reasonable hours of work bring about a 
peace which pays far greater dividends than 
industrial warfare. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE GREAT RAILROAD STRIKE OF 1877. 


I enlisted in the United States 
Army in August, 1873, and was 
assigned to the celebrated Ar- 

™\ senal band, stationed at the ar- 
» |} senal in St. Louis, Mo. 

One of the results of the in- 
auguration of Rutherford B. 
Hayes as President was the 
withdrawal of the bulk of the troops stationed 
in the Southern states. Having no need for so 
large an army, Congress passed a law reducing 
it to 20,000 men. 

When the railroad strike came in July, 1877, 
the regular army was less than 20,000 men. The 
strike started in the East and gathered strength 
as it moved westward to the plains of the West. 
The militia was found utterly incapable. 

Under the pretense of guarding national 
property at the different points affected by the 
strike, as many of the regulars as could possibly 
be spared were ordered eastward by relays to 
meet the strike as it advanced, and the culmi- 
nation occurred at St. Louis. 

On Sanday, July 22, 1877, an order arrived for 
for every available man then stationed at the 
Arsenal, with the exception of a small guard, 
to proceed at once to Jeffersonville, Mo., osten- 
sibly to guard the quartermaster depot there. 
Only the members of the band and a few old 
supernumeraries remained in the post. Arms 
and ammunition were issued to these. 

The two old cannon used for saluting pur- 
poses were manned, and Ool. Irwin Gregg, the 
commander of the post, drilled us in the use of 
them. 

The day after the troops left the post the 
strike was upon St. Louis in full force. Excite- 
ment was intense. Meetings were held all over 
the city. 

It was known that the Arsenal was denuded 
of troops, and it was thought that there was a 
large store of arms and ammunition there. The 
newspapers were full of labor meetings, and 
reported that there was a movement on foot to 
attack the Arsenal and take possession of the 
arms and ammunition there. 

To add to our excitement, detectives and 
officers of the police department were holding 
consultations with Colonel Gregg at all hours 
of the day and night. I won’t say we were 
scared, but when on the evening of July 25 we 
were glad when we saw the glitter of the 
bayonets of the advance guard of the 23d 





infantry as they came down the hill to re- 
inforce the Arsenal contingent. 

The next day two companies of the 19th and 
one company of the 16th infantry arrived, 
making the force assembled about 500 strong. 
I mingled with the soldiers, conversed with 
them, and found that to a man they were in 
sympathy with the strikers. 

I heard many of them declare in most sympa- 
thetic terms that they would not fire on the 
striking workmen. There is no doubt the offi- 
cers were well aware of this feeling among the 
rank and file, and hence the troops were never 
called upon to fire on the people. 

But they suppressed the strike just the same, 
and I had my first object lesson in how the 
powers that be are used to assist the great 
corporations which employ labor. The mere 
presence of the regulars with no other demon- 
stration than a march in full force through the 
main thoroughfare of the city caused the strike 
to collapse in St. Louis and prevented its fur- 
ther spread westward. 

In East St. Louis the strike was more stub- 
born, and on the morning of July 28, at 3 A. M., 
the entire command at the Arsenal were placed 
aboard a boat, under the immediate command 
of Gen. Jefferson C. Davis, moved up the river 
and landed at three points in East St. Louis. 

Under pretense of protecting the United 
States mail, every round house, freight and 
passenger depot was taken possession of by the 
regulars, although there was no disorder and no 
attempt to interfere with the mails. 

Any attempt on the part of the men to hold a 
meeting was promptly suppressed, the leaders 
arrested and confined in an impromptu guard 
house. 

The agents of the companies were conspicu- 
ous in pointing out the rendezvous of the vari- 
ous unions, which were occupied by the troops 
and no one allowed to enter without a pass. 
Houses of suspects were entered and searched 
for arms. Nota shot was fired; but the strike 
was broken by armed force, for the men could 
not get together to consult. 

Under the protection of the regulars non- 
union men were put to work and in a few days 
all was over. The United States troops had 
been unlawfally used to coerce the most poorly 
paid men in a most dangerous occupation. 
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HOW THE CHIEF MET DEFEAT. 


This is a story of a bold, bad 
»~ Chief, who was original enough 
to choose a labor union as his 
instrument of power. He was 
one of the picturesque figures 
of the labor movement for a 
time, but the unions have no use 
for a rascally leader, no matter 
how great his ability. The Chief came to grief 
after a meteoric career. He wasa vicious rascal, 
but he had brains, magnetism, a fluent tongue, 
splendid physique, and a handsome coun- 
tenance. 

His abilities, rightly directed, would have 
made him a leader among men in any walk of 
life. Warped and twisted into vicious channels 
they still gave him a wierd power of fascination 
over men much his superior morally. The 
curious tales of his doings would fill a book. 

This man had made a study of how to ‘‘do” 
everything and everybody within reach. He 
was eminently successful so long as he could 
evade trial for his misdeeds. 

A certain labor organization was for three 
years absolutely in his hands. He owned it. 
Conventions were called whenever he saw 
fit; were canceled if circumstances demanded 
postponment. 

A number of members of the organization, 
seeing things going from bad to worse, feeling 
that the trades represented were being in every 
sense of the word, “‘used,’’ and shamefully at 
that, decided to appeal to the parent body for 
redress. 

For months prior to the Kansas City Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
these discontented members bombarded the 
officers with complaints. 

After considering the matter the general 
officers decided to call all parties to the con- 
troversy before them at Kansas City prior to 
the opening of the American Federation of 
Labor Convention. 

To the little band of warriors that had 
thrown down the challenge to the Chief but 
cold comfort was given by the delegates. Many 
of them when informed that there was a fight on 
to get rid of the Chief and his methods, smiled, 
and in a commiserating manner said : 

“Well, boys, you certainly have a serious 
grievance; but, pshaw! you can’t beat that 
man. Don’t you know that the brightest men 
in the movement have tried to bring home to 
him his rascality and failed? Where do you 
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think you are going to land? You might just 
as well save your union the expense and get on 
a train and go home, for you are up against a 
man who is unique in the movement, and 
whose tongue almost all the delegates fear.” 

On Saturday preceding the Monday on which 
the convention opened the Big Chief and his 
retainers were on hand, and all parties were 
given a hearing before the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor. The council 
attempted to bring something like order out of 
the conflicting statements presented to them, 
and after several hours finally suggested that 
each party to the controversy appoint two dele- 
gates and the Council would appoint the fifth 
man as chairman ; the five to be selected from 
the delegates of the Convention; they to be a 
board of investigation and arbitration. 

This board made up a form of agreement 
written in triplicate, which in substance, read 
that all parties to the controversy would present 
their case to the board of arbitration, that the 
findings of the board were to be accepted as 
binding, and that no appeal could be taken, irre- 
spective of how or what decision was rendered. 

When this was presented to the interested 
parties there was some doubt as to whether the 
Chief would by a stroke of his pen risk all of 
his chances and abide by any décision rendered. 
He was a born gambler, and after a little delay 
his signature was placed to the three agree- 
ments, and he staked all on the decision. This 
action was, in the opinion of the writer, a most 
remarkable thing. Why remarkable? Because 
this man had never before allowed himself to 
be caught in anything that would force him to 
stand on his record. 

He evidently counted upon being able to 
secure a decision in his favor by the board of 
arbitration. 

But his star had set. The decision of the 
board was against the Chief and in favor of the 
few who had been courageous enough to de- 
nounce him. 

It was my own organization which thus de- 
posed the Chief and rejoiced exceedingly at its 
freedom. The Chief is known no more in labor 
circles ; yet there are many who, remembering 
his powerful personality and keen intellect, sigh 
when they think what a power for good the 
Chief might have been. 
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A Novel Car Strike. 


O strike affects the public as that 
of street car men, because every- 
body in the city where the strike 
occurs immediately becomes an in- 
terested party. 


The street car strike in Indianapolis in 1892 
was so unique in some respects that it is worth 
reciting as one of the thrilling episodes in union- 
ismin America. This strike occurred when the 
system was being converted from the mule to 
the electric power. The entire force ofemployes 
numbering over 400 men, were in the union. 
They had a number of grievances, but the im- 
mediate cause of the strike was for the restor- 
ation of free transportation privileges which 
the employes had always been given. 

The strike lasted for eleven days, during 
which time not a single car made a trip. 

The mayor was asked for police protection in 
therunning ofcars by the company. He refused 
to put the police in charge of the cars. 

The sheriff was called upon and swore in large 
nambers of union men for extra deputies. 

The militia informed the governor that it 
would not be called out. The people were 
unanimously in favor of not allowing the car 
service to be resumed unless the demands of the 
men were granted. 

Ministers of the churches turned out as labor 
agitators. 

A prominent judge participated in throwing 
acar from the track, at the end of the eleventh 
day. This same judge acting as attorney for 
the strikers, went before another judge at mid- 
night and waked him up and applied for a re- 
ceivership for the system. 

This request was granted on the condition 
that the lines were to be restored to the owners 
when they settled with the men and gave full 
assurance of their ability to run the cars with- 
out interruption. 

On waking next morning the people were sur- 
prised to see all cars making regular trips deco- 
rated with flags. 

Cheer after cheer went up from the citizens 
a8 a greeting. The company settled with the 
union very quickly, and in three days the re- 
ceivership was dissolved. 

This was a case where unionism and public 
sentiment was arrayed against a corporation 
that proposed an injustice to itsemployes. The 
result was more pleasant than in many other 
car strikes, 
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The First Walking Delegate. 


LEARNED the carpenter trade with my 
father, who was a small builder in the 
suburbs of New York City, receiving 
my first baptism on joining the Gen- 
eral Carpenters’ union, in May, 1872, in 

the fierce fight in which the 8-hour day was 
won, only to be lost in the panic that followed 
in ’73, 

With it our local union went down in the 
hard times that followed. During the next 
few years, with many others I drifted out of 
the city, but returning in ’79, found a local 
union organized. 

Under the auspices of the Amalgamated 
union I became chairman of the legislative 
committee, part of whose duties was to attend 
the legislature at Albany, N. Y., urging the 
necessity of labor laws. 

But a cloud was now looming on the horizon 
that threatened the stability of our union. It 
was the sub-letting of work, known as “‘lump- 
ing.” A large number of brown-stone fronts 
were being built by speculators. They would 
build a block seven hundred feet long and four 
or five stories high ; letting out such work as set- 
ting door frames to one class of men at so much 
each ; the putting on of casings to another. This 
led to special classes of workers known as “‘door- 
hangers,”’ etc., according to their special work. 

While this practice was strenuously opposed 
by the union, still it was unable to stop it, as 
these men were outside of the union and worked 
all sorts of hours. 

In desperation, it was decided to pay a repre- 
sentative to keep after them, so in July, 1883, a 
walking delegate of the carpenters of New York 
City was appointed. 

Thus I was taken from the executive office 
of the Carpenters of New York City and be- 
came their first walking delegate. 

I found the position of walking delegate any- 
thing but a pleasant task. Although naturally 
of a peaceable disposition I was plunged into a 
continual war. My presence on a job was an 
irritation to the employer as well as the non- 
union men, and not infrequently some of the 
union men envied me, not realizing the sorrows 
of my lot. I retired, after serving four terms. 
The tribe of the walking delegate has increased 
greatly since then. 
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1901, AND CONTINUING FIVE DAYS. 


OPENING SEPTEMBER 2, 


ENGLAND, 


HELD AT SWANSEA, 
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THE MARCH OF LABOR. 
For the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


The Hosts of Labor march today, 

Earth echoes to the sounding tread 

Where thousands quick and millions dead, 
United, pass the public way. 


Your eye but sees the motley throng 
From factory, railroad, field and mine, 
Whose waving banners bravely shine 

Resplendent, us they float along. 


But larger visions come to me 
As Caliban deliverance takes, 
While yearly holiday he makes 
From saddening world of drudgery. 


A vision of the moving mass 

Of all inheritors of toil 

W hose bones are mould’ring in the soil 
O’er which these living armies pass. 


Their lips were mute, their lips are dumb, 
They mutely wrought and mutely died— 
But mute are now the Sons of Pride 

Who lorded all in days of old. 


They wrought in marble, wood and stone, 
They dug the trench and reared the pile, 
They tilled the soil for many a while 

And held the kinglet on his throne. 


They molded bricks without the straw, 
Took gibe and blow and bitter scorn, 
From pigmies to high station born, 

And made obeisance to thelaw 


That bound them in the House of Shame, 
That seared them with the burning brand 
Of lower cultand calloused hand 

Unsung by bard, unknown to fame. 


They march today, those piteous folk, 

The sufferers of a bitter wrong, 

Who lacked the knowledge, they were strong 
And meekly wore a grievous yoke. 


From out their graves they gather where 
A new time spirit typifies 
The hardy seekers for the prize, 
Whose guerdon is for men who dare. 


You may not hear the soundless tread 
Of these vast cohorts of old time, 
Must’ring from every age and clime— 

These shadowy legions of the dead. 


But valiant souls are with them, too, 

Who bravely spoke the inner thought 

And in the world’s deep darkness wrought 
That men might rouse to dare and do. 


The Hosts of Labor march today 
And other hosts will march tomorrow, 
’ Till time shall bring surcease of sorrow 
For those who tread the toilsome way. 
FRANK K. Fuster. 
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ENGLISH INDUSTRY VS. THE TRADE UNIONS. 


** Are England’s industries seeking other fields 
and leaving her workmen to starve?” 

“If this is true is it the fault of the trade 
unions?”’ 

These questions were addressed by the edi- 
tor of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST to several 
men of the highest standing in the English 
trade union movement. 

They were prompted by the assertions so 
freely made in this country that England is 
losing her industries and that the policy of her 


trade unions is responsible for the situation. 

Several answers herewith presented to our 
readers come from men who have visited this 
country as delegates to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor conventions. All are students of 
economic conditions wherever there is a labor 
question. Not only do they return a negative 
answer to the queries, but they give what they 
consider the true reason for the decline. 

It forms an interesting and forcible analysis of 
England’s commercial and economic condition. 


OBSOLETE METHODS OF PRODUCTION. 


By PETE CURRAN, Walthamston, Eng. 


In reply to the query as to the alleged decline 
of British industries, owing to the influence of 
trade unions, permit me to say in answer that 
there is no foundation for the statement that 
British trade unionism is driving trade from 
our country into other lands. 

Though trade unionism isa growing force, yet 
at no time in the industrial history of this 
country has the movement been carried on in 
a@ more peaceful and less aggressive fashion 
than at the present time. 

It is quite correct that we are losing ground 
in some of the world’s markets, and it is also 
true that some foreign products are finding 


their way into our territory, but this is not due 
to trade union tyranny, but rather to the obsolete 
methods that are still in operation in Great 
Britain, as compared with the rapid and scientific 
productive developments in operation both in your 
country and other nations on the continent of 
Europe. 

Another disadvantage which seriously handi- 
caps British industry is the high taxes on the 
raw material, in the shape of royalty rents, way 
leases, etc. 

In my judgment this is the principal factor in 
the decline of our commercial and industrial 
power. 


TRADE UNIONS NOT TO BLAME. 


By JOHN WEIR, Dunfermline, Scotland. 


The opponents of trade unionism are always 
seeking for something to bring discredit on 
the movement. In England, or as I should 
prefer to put it, Great Britain, the movement 
has made rapid strides during the last quarter 
of a century. 

Much prejudice has had to be fought down, 
and opposition from various sources. This has 
been done successfully, resultingin trade union- 
ism having considerable power in the country. 
This power, however, has been exercised with 
great moderation. 

If in America the notion is abroad that trade 
unionism has become so powerful in Great 
Britain that it is an absolute dictator, that idea 
must have arisen through misrepresentation. 
The effect of trade unionism on British indus- 
tries, so far as is observable, has been far from 
harmful. The industries of late years have de- 
veloped considerably, and I can not see the 
slightest ground for alleging that other fields are 


being sought, thereby leaving the solidified union 
Sorces to starve. 

Capital in Britain is too well protected, and 
profit from industries too good, to shift and 
leave its workers to starve. It may be that 
the surplus capital of the country is being 
sought to be invested in other fields, but this 
does not in any way indicate decay of British 
industrial life. 

In point of fact the British workingman, 
speaking generally, never was more comforta- 
ble, having as a rule higher rates of wages than 
hitherto and the purchasing power of his earn- 
ings greater today than it has probably been at 
any previous time. 

This certainly does not look like solidified 
union forces being reduced to a state of starva- 
tion. It is notorious that trade profits in Britain 
during the last year were greater than have been 
experienced for a considerable time. 

The trade in which I am interested, coal min- 
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ing, last year realized £34,000,000 more profits 
than in any other previous year. So notorious 
was the prosperity of the trade that the Govern- 
ment, for the first time in forty years, imposed 
an export duty on coal of one shilling per ton. 

Although the earnings of the coal miner have 
gone back slightly within recent months they 
still stand at a level at which they have not 
been for a considerable number of years. This 
applies generally to other trades. 

If we look to the savings of the working 
classes as indicated by the return of the Na- 
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tional Savings and Post Office Banks, these 
show an enormous increase for last year. The 
savings accruing to the working class through 
co-operative societies have bounded up consid- 
erably. 

These facts, I think, so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, clearly show that trade unionism 
is helping rather than injuring the industries of 
this country. The detractors of the movement 
in America, therefore, must either be drawing 
on their imagination, or upon information from 
vitiated sources. 


BEST ORGANIZED INDUSTRIES MOST PROSPEROUS. 


By GEORGE H. BARNES, General Secretary, Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Manchester, Eng. 


We are often asked if England’s industry is 
seeking other fields and leaving the solidified 
union forces to starve? In answer let me quote 
from a speech delivered a week ago by Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain, brother of the colonial 
secretary, and one of the largest of our manu- 
facturers. Quoting from the Times newspaper, 
I find he is reported as follows : 

The competition of Europe and the United 
States he regarded largely as the bogey of 
politicians and newspaper paragraphists. The 
manufacturers of this country were never as a 
whole, it appeared to him, more confident, 
more energetic, more successful, and—perhaps 
he ought to say this in a whisper—more wealthy. 
There never was a time in the history of the 
country when the manufacturers found em- 
ployment for so many people, nor when they 
paid, on the whole, such high wages, nor when 
they made, on the whole, such large profits. 
As a matter of fact, he would not exchange 
Birmingham workpeople for those of any other 
country on the face of the earth. 


This seems fairly conclusive from the manu- 
facturers’ point of view and, by way of pointing 
the moral, if not adorning the tale, I may add 
that Mr. Chamberlain is engaged in trades 
which are well organized on the side of the 
workmen. 

But, supplementary to this testimony, I might 
briefly quote from the board of trade returns so 
far as they relate to the engineering industry. 

I go back twenty-five years, and surely a 
quarter of a century will suffice for the purpose. 
I find that in the year 1876 there were exported 
from this country engineering products amount- 
ing in value to £7,200,000: 


SE £ 7,280,000 
| Ea 10,000,000 
a 12,000,000 
es 13,000,000 
REE 14,000,000 
ES 14,000,000 


15,200,000 


i ahciicieabkintiecadietianas 17,000,000 
SSS 18,390,000 
OES TEES 19.650, 000 
SE 19,620,000 


Even assuming our industries to be declining, 
are the unions responsible for it? 

It seems unnecessary to deal with that, in 
the light of the testimony I have quoted. But 
I may just say that, as a matter of fact, those 
industries which are best organized on the work- 
men’s side are the most prosperous industries of 
the country. 

The shipbuilding, engineering, coal-getting 
and cotton-spining, are all well organized indus- 
tries and were never so prosperous, whereas, on 
the other hand, the heavy textile industries, 
shoe making and several other industries that 
might be mentioned, and which are but indiffer 
ently organized on the side of the work people, 
are dwindling. 

But, I think that trade union organization 
is based upon principles which are wider and of 
more importance than the question of which 
part of the world is to attract the greatest 
amount of manufacturing industry. Trade 
union organization is absolutely necessary, 
under present conditions, in order to maintain 
and promote the interests of labor. We see 
around us a contest incessantly going on in 
which the least strong must inevitably go to 
the wall. 

Our organizations place workpeople on, as 
nearly as is possible, the same plane as em- 
ployers in negotiations respecting the disposal 
of their labor. 

All experience here tends to justify trade 
unionism. We have improved labor conditions, 
we have helped in the formation of a sane and 
sympathetic public opinion, and we have in- 
duced employers to recognize that labor is not 
merely a dumb inarticulate mass, but a potent 
force to be treated on terms of equality. 
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INDUSTRIES NOT SEEKING OTHER FIELDS. 


By DAviIp HoLMEs, Burnley, Eng. 


If the theory were true that England’s indus- 
tries were seeking other fields and leaving our 
workingmen to starve, we should expect to see 
some real evidence of it in the official returns 
of our exports, which do not at all bear out 
that view. 

On the contrary, we find that while there 
are many fluctuations, the steady trend of 
our exports has been on the whole upwards 
and the rise synchronises in the main with the 
development of our trade organizations. In 
1854 our exports were only £19,000,000, or 13.6 
per head; and the average from 1855 to 1859 
£23,000,000 and 16.7 per head; whereas in the 
last year of the last century our exports have 
risen to £60,000,000, and £1 10s. 3d. per head. It 
is true that there are intervening years where 
the figures are greater, but the reason for that 
must be found in causes other than those which 
have any bearing on the action of trade organi- 
zation. 

If the employers in America are industri- 
ously circulating the reports that trade unions 
of England are driving our trade or capital 
abroad, they are very far from the mark; for 
during the last forty years the trade of this 
country has developed enormously contempora- 
neously with the growth of trade unions, clearly 
showing that trade unions have rather helped 
than retarded production and the increase of 
national wealth. 

It is a favorite topic of the employing 
classes in England to belittle the forces of 
trade unionism or to magnify them just as 
it may best suit their purpose. We are often 
told that so oppressive have become our trade 
organizations in trying to raise the workman 
somewhat nearer to the level of his employer 
so that he may treat as an equal with an 
equal for his fair share of the profits of his 
labor, that the employers have found it neces- 
sary to take their capital to other countries—in 
other words that our trade organizations are 
driving trade out of the country and killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg. 

We have got accustomed in England to their 
cry which we believed to be very hollow, be- 
cause we find it is not peculiar to the English 
employers, but is a common cry raised, and 
more or less loudly and falsely, by the em- 
ploying class in every country. If it were 
true or if there were even a substantial element 
of truth in it then it would be advisable and 


necessary for the organized labor forces of 
the country to revise their position and propa- 
ganda. 

I have not yet come across any complete data 
of the number of English captains of industries 
who have taken their capital into France, or 
Germany, and I am not aware that any gov- 
ernment is in the habit of giving this class of 
returns. 

So far as our cotton trade is concerned I 
know of only one Lancashire man in the 
weaving industry who has tried the experiment 
of getting cheaper labor in France than he 
could get in England, and in his case the exist- 
ence or the pressure of trade unions had nothing 
to do with his taking that step, which I under- 
stand has not been very successful. 

There are of course many other English firms 
on the continent of Europe, but the considera- 
tions which have taken them and their capital 
there have not had anything to do with trade 
unions except in so far as the dislocation of 
national trade may be brought about by disturb- 
ing tariffs. 

I should not be disposed to subscribe to the 
view that England’s industries are seeking other 
fields and leaving our working men to starve. 

On the contrary in almost every department of 
labor the working men of this country were per- 
haps on the whole never much better employed or 
better paid for their labor than they are today, 
thanks largely and mainly to their organizations 
built up slowly but firmly by the men them- 
selves. 

When all the considerations of the relative 
cost of living are duly taken into view I incline 
to the opinion that the Englishman’s labor will 
compare favorably with that of any other na- 
tionality. 

I would not, of course, presume to think or 
to say that the English trade unions are by 
any means perfect, nor that they are always 
used as prudently or discreetly as they might 
be; but the accusations against them of being 
dictatorial, are not well founded. 

Sometimes a young and inexperienced organ- 
ization, which has not gone through the period 
of apprenticeship with the forces of capital, 
may be guilty of over-stepping the boundary 
line within which labor is supposed to keep, 
but the employers, in all essential matters of 
discipline take good care to keep the reine of 
government in their own hands. 
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REVIEW OF A YEAR IN BRITAIN. 


By THOMAS REESE. 


LONDON.—Over here we have our féte of labor 
on the first of May, just when the year is blos- 
soming out into its warmer manner and we are 
all feeling new blood tingle in our veins; you 
have your demonstration of the might of the 
workers towards the end of the year, when it is 
more a case of looking backward, than of look- 
ing forward. We, like you, ignore the conven- 
tional calendar, but whilst we reckon from May 
to May, you make it from September to Sep- 
tember. 

What have we been doing between those 
months? What has been happening? Many 
interesting and even exciting things. For in- 
stance, there were very lively times threaten- 
ing last September. Organizations and the 
country generally were on the tremble for fear 
of great railroad strikes. The Taff Vale strike 
matured and for the fraternity of labor and 
the unjust dismissal of signalman Ewington 
the line was deserted. Imported blacklegs 
failed to solve this labor problem and the direc- 
tors climbed down with rapidity and despatch. 

Then came our annual trade union congress, 
with its 388 delegates, with Hunter and Kent 
from the labor unions of ‘*‘ Morgania.”’ (I am 
informed that this is the new name of your 
continent.) The meetings of the congress were 
well reported and the delegates agreed that the 
Workmens’ Compensation Act was in want of 
repair; that compulsory arbitration was no 
good; that old-age pensions were a civic right, 
and that the British government was the big- 
gest and blightedest sweater on record. 

Market rigging, in connection with the cotton 
supply, closed numbers of Lincolnshire mills, 
and a fear which arose of another “ famine” 
reminiscent of the sixties was, happily,still-born. 

After this we indulged in the intoxicating 
luxury of a general parliamentary election and 
saw John Burns, Keir Hardie and Richard Bell 
returned on different variations of the inde- 
pendent labor ticket, to the huge joy of their 
fellow-workers and the great chagrin of their 
opponents. 

The Miners’ Federation, representing hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers, held an annual 
convention, denounced the increasing use of 
unskilled alien labor in the mines and pointed 
out the grievous defect of the Workmens’ 
Compensation Act. With the end of the year 
we began to see suspicious signs of the boom in 
trade collapsing and evidences began to be 
around that the unions would have to be per- 


petually vigilant lest some of their hard-won 
privileges during the past years were taken 
from them on the plea of hard times. 

So far they have been able to keep their 
ends up well enough and more particularly 
the attempt, somewhat half-heartedly made in 
Scotland, to pull down building trades wages 
failed signally. But employers have intimated 
that they are simply biding their time. 

The close of the century provoked a big burst 
of verbal rubbish which endeavored to show 
that the workmen’s lot had improved ever so 
much during the hundred years and that he 
ought to be a much better boy in consequence 
and not goin for unions and agitations. The 
prize idiots who ladled out this stickjaw over- 
looked the fact that what improvement there had 
been was owing to the strenous fights of the unions 
and that after all, the beginning of last century 
was a particularly unfair time in which to make 
a comparison. 

About this time we indulged in another big 
pitched labor battle. The Thames lightermen 
fought for justice and the treatment that com- 
mon humanity would suggest. They lost for 
the time being but the questions in dispute 
were not settled, because they were not settled 
right. 

The strike at Penrhyn’s quarries in North 
Wales, which began in November, still con- 
tinues, and the gallant Welsh quarrymen are still 
showing signs of the truest courage that men can 
show. Inall the quarry country Penrhyn only 
has his own parsons on his side; but still the 
government, with its soldiers is ever ready to 
shoot in defense of the sacred rights of property. 

The atrocious attempt to raid union fands 
attempted by ‘Justice’ Farwell after the Taff 
Vale strike, and prevented for a time by the 
Court of Appeals, has been rendered legal now 
by athird court, the highest and final tribunal— 
the House of Lords. A trade union can now 
be sued, and is liable for damages to the extent 
of its funds in hand. 

All the way through the twelve months labor 
disputes, apart from those I have mentioned, 
have been small and unimportant. Both sides 
are saving up their resources for a coming crisis. 

One word more. We are always greatly 
pleased to welcome over here any American. 
trade unionist. Tom Kidd, of the International 
Wood Workers, an affiliated society of the 
American Federation of Labor, visited us in 
August and we were pleased. 
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New York City. 

My dear Gompers:- 

Yesterday I took the bill making Labor Day a 
National Holiday, which had been passed by both houses of Congress, 
down to the President and he signed it. Thinking that you would 
like to have a memento of the passage of a law elevating labor, 
which will probably remain on the statute books as long as the 
Republic lasts, I send you the pen and holder which the President 
used in signing the bill. 


| Yours sincerely, 
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nized in Rockland, Me., March 10, 1877. 
ere were local unions cf the trade as early 


as 1825. Granite Cutters throughout the coun- 
try have secured the 8-hour work-day, through 


the efforts of their organization. 
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On this great day, Labor Day, of 1901, we 
THE DAY WE direct our loving thoughts 
CELEBRATE, °° Our brothers who work 
at the bench, the loom, or 
the plow, and extend fraternal greetings to 
all who toil, whether upon the reeling 
mast, or deep down in the darkest mines; 
whether on the fast speeding train, or in 
the dim and fetid air of the sweat shop. 
We direct our thoughts to our toiling 
brothers wherever they may be, in the 
hope and faith of a brighter future, 
particularly those who are organized in 
trade unions, and doing brave battle to 
hasten the day when not only the right 
shall rest with the might, but when might 
shall be with the right. When each willing 
worker can stand erect facing his brothers 
of the world, or sit in comfort and security 
in his home in awe of no one. 
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Labor Day, 1901, is the first of the new 
century, a century to be fraught with mo. 
mentous results in every field of human 
activity. In spite of the fact that we have 
occasionally great industrial disputes, yet 
the organized labor movement in its essence 
stands for industrial peace, and presents a 
rational method for the inauguration of 
fairer and more just conditions for all. 

The trade union movement carries the 
scars of many cruel battles of the past, 
It exemplifies all tenderness and genuine 
sympathy with the sufferers of the present. 
It voices the hopes and aspirations of the 
masses for future freedom and justice. 

At no time in the history of the world 
have the workers demonstrated more clearly 
their purpose to not only be just, but to de- 
mand justice. They realize that without 
organization in this day of concentrated 
wealth and industry, their lives, and their 
liberties, are doomed. 

They have organized, and are organizing 
with greater rapidity than ever. The earn- 
estness of their expressions, the sincerity 
of their actions, the solidarity of their move- 
ments, the fraternity which they engender, 
all bespeak a brighter future for all who 
toil, for all who are dependent upon them. 

Our labor movement has no systems to 
crush. It has nothing to overturn. It 
proposes to build up, to develop, to reju- 
venate humanity. It stands for the right. 
It is the protestant against wrong. It is the 
defender of the weak. Its members make 
the sacrifices and bear the brunt of battle, 
to obtain more equitable and humane con- 
ditions in the every-day lives of all our 
people. 

It may be true that here and there a set- 
back is encountered in the battle of labor; 
but it is simply a skirmish, for the grand 
army is ever moving onward and forward. 
One column in our ranks may be defeated, 
yet it is but a retreat for greater organiza- 
tion, better preparation for a more pro- 
pitious time. 

“ For freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 

Labor Day marks a new epoch in the 
annals of human history. It differs essen- 
tially from other holidays of the year in 
any country, for it glorifies no armed con- 
flicts or battles of man’s prowess over mab. 

lt isin the best sense the modern knight- 
hood in defense of the toiling men, women 
and children of our day. : 

Though now sanctioned by the laws of 
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state and nation, Labor Day—labor’s holi- 
day—was celebrated by organized labor long 
before any legal enactment. No martial 
lory or warlike pomp signals Labor Day. 
The marching hosts of workers manifest 
their growing intelligence and their un- 
alterable determination for the effacement 
of the unnatural and brutal causes that 
impel man to raise his hand against his 
brother. 

Splendid as has been the progress in or- 
ganization and federation within the recent 
past, yet there is much to do to convince 
the yet unorganized workers that their duty 
to themselves, their wives and children, 
their fellow-workers, their fellow. men, is to 
organize and help in the great cause. We 
must win or regain the confidence of the 
indifferent, negligent, or ignorant, non- 
unionist. Let us impress on his mind that 
he who will not stand with his brother for 
the right is equally responsible with the 
wrong-doer for any wrong done. The excuse 
and justification for tyranny is the servility 
and indifference of the slaves. 

By the organization of the workers we 
not only quicken the conscience of those 
inclined to the wrong, but we create a 
healthier public opinion regarding the 
great cause for which we stand. Hence, 
our fellow-unionists, rank and file, commis- 
sioned or non-commissioned organizers, are 
urged to devote themselves unfalteringly 
and persistently to the work of bringing the 
non-unionists within the folds of our organi- 
zations. 

The workers can be free. Justice and 
right can and must be proclaimed, estab- 
lished, and maintained. The full realiza- 
tion of these principles can come only by the 
work, and sacrifices, if necessary, of the 
hosts of unionists through whose earnest 
effort must be fulfilled their mission to unite 
the world of workers. 


In arecent number, the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST directed at- 


tall tention to the grave and 
MUST numerous signs of a reac- 

oe tion against the respect 
MAINTAINED. 


won by organized work- 
men after years of persistent and strenuous 
effort. This reaction is manifested in fero- 
cious attacks on unionism, in senseless mis- 
representations of the aims and tendencies 
of the labor movement, in audacious denials 
of established economic truths, and in the 
revival of old and exploded libels upon the 
representatives and leaders of the trade 
organizations. 
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It is but natural that this retrogade move- 
ment should have reached and influenced 
the courts. Certain judges have literally 
run amuck, and have carried the abuse of 
the ‘‘equitable’’ powers to unheard-of, and 
astounding lengths. The injunctions issued 
of late are so arbitrary, so tyrannical, so 
infamous, that even newspapers of the most 
conservative class, which have shown no 
special sympathy with organized labor, 
felt themselves constrained to raise vigorous 
protest and call a halt. 

We can give here but a few specimens of 
these revolting injunctions; but they are 
representative of the new spirit—a spirit 
dangerous to American liberty, American 
law and constitutionally guaranteed rights. 
Picketing, which no state prohibits by law, 
has been declared a crime by sheer judicial 
legislation. Judge Wing, of Cleveland, in 
restraining striking moulders from pick- 
eting (among a score of other things), 
declared to an objecting attorney that 
‘*persuasion itself, long continued, may 
become a nuisance and unlawful.’’ He 
therefore enjoined the Moulders’ union 
‘*from picketing the premises’’ of a certain 
company, or ‘‘interfering in any manner 
whatsoever with itsemployes.’’ He defined 
picketing as ‘‘organized espionage,’ and 
‘*a physical demonstration calculated to 
intimidate.’’ 

This was bad enough; but it at least 
pretended to distinguish between ordinary, 
normal, proper persuasion, and persuasion 
‘long continued.’’ Even this was a con- 
cession far too generous for the militant 
plutocratic spirit, and Judge Gager, of the 
Supreme Court of New Haven, Conn., bet- 
tered these instructions. He enjoined one 
hundred and fifty strikers ‘‘from in any 
manner interfering with any person who 
may desire to enter the employ of the 
plaintiff, by way of threats, persuasion, 
personal violence, intimidation, or other 
means.’”’ This order prohibited moral 
suasion, without ifs and buts, without 
qualification of any kind. 

But what rightshas this judge to usurp the 
the function of the legisla- 


pe ture and prohibit the use of 

moral suasion by strikers? 
OF LEGISLA- When men are enjoined 
TIVE FUNC: trom doing things expressly 
TIONS. 


forbidden by law, the wrong 
and injustice then consists in depriving them 
of the guarantees of indictment by grand 
jury and trial by petit jury. The man 
who is accused of disobeying an injunction 
may be punished by the court without 
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indictment and jury trial, and such punish- 
mentis not a bar toindictmentand trial upon 
the same offense. When an injunction pro- 
hibits something that is wholly legal, then, 
in addition to the outrage named, we have 
the further, and, if possible, greater out- 
rage of judicial usurpation of legislative 
functions. Instead of the constitutionally 
provided division of governmental powers, 
a division essential to freedom and indi- 
vidual rights, we have judicial absolutism, 
the worst form of absolutism imaginable. 

No wonder this imbecile and infamous 
Gager injunction aroused the opposition of 
the more intelligent and less servile section 
of the daily press. Some of the comments 
upon this judicial enormity are strong 
enough to deserve reproduction here. We 
have space for but a few ; but every unionist 
will read them with pleasure; for it is not 
often that an influential newspaper, of un- 
questioned ‘‘orthodoxy’’ in economics, so 
vigorously champions the cause of labor, 
which is really the cause of American citi- 
zenship. 

Animadverting particularly on the Gager 
masterpiece, the New York DHvening Post 
said : 

“An injunction of this order is making that 
criminal which the people, acting through its 
legislature, have not made criminal, is setting 
aside the ordinary safeguard of the citizen in 
trial by jury, and is causing an innocent act to 
take on the consequences of a violation of law 
from which it may have been carefully guarded. 
Confusion and tyranny do not often rise higher 
than this mark. It is an action that thrusts 
itself directly in the path of social progress. 

** Judge Gager would rob the workman of the 
direct and ordinary methods of enforcing his 
views, and bring the machinery of law to work 
in an entirely unusual way in favor of his ad- 
versary. If there is any time in which the law 
should be applied with caution, moderation and 
fairness, it is in connection with the settlement 
of questions involving the ultimate welfare of 
society. There is, in these questions, no temper 
of criminality ; but simply a wish to assert and 
maintain rights. The judiciary already suffers 
from the suspicion among workingmen that it 
does not and will not bring to this class of ques- 
tions sound and unbiased opinion. WORKMEN 
WOULD FEEL THAT THEY MIGHT AS WELL BE 
ARRAIGNED BEFORE THE COMPANY WITH WHOM 
THE CONTROVERSY WAS OPENED AS BEFORE A 
MAN LIKE JUDGE GAGER.”’ 

The Springfield (Mass. ), Republican, in dis- 
discussing the recent in- 


IT EVEN “cosee Se ll egg 
NAUSEATES junction epidemic, asks: 
THE PRESS. ‘But are the courts justi- 


fied in enjoining picketing 
anywhere and everywhere? Have not the 
strikers a right to meet the non-union men 
at a distance from the factory, and there try 
to persuade them to take organized labor’s 


view of the situation? Reasonable people, who 
are not biased either way, must answer in the 
affirmative. To deny this right of peaceable 
persuasion is tyranny and oppression.” 

And after citing some rational dissenting 
opinions, the same newspaper concludes: 

“*The present tendency is so far running to 
an extreme as to aggravate seriously the old 
conflict between capital and labor. The simple 
right to talk, to argue for any legitimate cause, 
violence not being used or positive intimida- 
tion, is too fundamental to be overthrown at 
any point in our social system. In thus extend- 
ing the enjoining power, American courts are 
in bad business; for they not only outrage the 
people’s inherited conception of ordinary rights 
in the citizens, but cover themselves with sus- 
picion in the minds of the wage-earning classes 
as being controlled by the power of capital.” 

The New York Herald says that ‘‘to en- 
join men from resorting to moral suasion 
would seem to be un abuse of the injunction 
power, as unwarranted by law as by com- 
mon sense, and an infringement of the con- 
stitutional right of free speech.’’ The 
Chicago Evening Post describes these in- 
junctions as sheer judicial legislation. A 
Clevelund judge says: 

“To forbid men from doing what no statute 
makes wrong is to open a wide door to all sorts 
of personal whims having the force of laws. It 
introduces a sort of oriental cadi feature into 
our courts which is ill-suited to the temper of 
free people, and the spirit of free institutions. 
It is a novelty full of danger.” 

We have quoted these utterances for the 
benefit of the plutocratic reactionaries and 
prostituted scribblers who mendaciously 
assert that in fighting injunctions labor is 
putting itself in opposition to ‘‘law and 
order,’’ when the truth is that it is oppos- 
ing lawlessness, usurpation, and assaults, 
upon the most cherished, law-secured rights 
and immunities. 

So far as organized labor is concerned, it 
is its right and duty to scorn and defy these 
unlawful, tyrannical and monstrous injunc- 
tions, even if it should result in the courts 
sending scores of innocent, orderly, and 
law abiding citizens to jail for ‘‘contempt 
of court.”’ 

Recently, a Chicago unionist was elected 
tu office in his organizatiou as a mark of 
honor, and a protest against a sentence en- 
forced upon him by a local judge for disre- 
gardivg an anti-picketing injunction. This 
is the right policy, and it should be emu- 
lated everywhere. The present reaction 
against legitimate organization and the 
essential rights of labor must and will be 
checked ; indifference would be a crime, @ 
sign of degradation and loss of manhood. 
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At this writing the situation in the great 
steel strike has changed but 


ieee little, despite many efforts 
s é to bring it to an honorable 
close. In compliance with the request of 


the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers, the President and Secre- 
tary of the American Federation of Labor 
went to Pittsburg, and had a conference 
there with the officials of the Amalgamated 
Association. 

A thorough investigation of the strike of 
the members formerly in the employ of the 
United States Steel Company and its constit- 
uent branches, was gone into, and the causes 
leading to the contest were investigated. 

We unhesitatingly declare our judgment 
that the position of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation is absolutely justified as essential to 
its continuance and effectiveness as a union 
of the workers in the trade, as well as the 
protection of the rights and interests of its 
members. 

It is true that the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation in the first conferences asked that 
the United States Steel Company sign the 
union seale of wages for all the mills opera- 
ted, owned, and controlled by thatcompany. 

It is also true that the request was with- 
drawn and one substituted so that the union 
scale should apply to those mills only in 
which the members of the Amalgamated 
Association are employed ; in other words, 
which are well known to be union mills. 

This the United States Steel Company 
refused to concede, insisting that the scale 
should apply only to those mills which were 
union last year, even refusing to allow two 
mills to be included, which by a species of 
hectoring and systematic opposition of the 
company, had become non-union during the 
year. 

Even the first demand for the scale to 
be applied generally throughout the juris- 
diction of the company was commendable 
for the obvious reason that an employer 
should be willing to pay a uniform wage to 
men who perform like work; but realizing 
this to be a demand for those whom it did 
not fully represent, the Amalgamated As- 
sociation modified its demand to the extent 
already stated. 

It appears that the company took the 
position it did with an avowal that it would 
not allow the extension of the union to non- 
unionists. Such a position and avowal are 
tantamount to declaring that, notwithstand- 
ing the growth of the craft, the organiza- 
tion had reached a status beyond which it 
<ould not extend. 


Now, any one at all familiar with indus- 
trial development and economic organiza- 
tion is aware that organized labor advances 
or recedes, but never stands still. It there- 
fore follows that if the trust, by its great 
wealth, can prevent the extension and 
growth of the Amalgamated Association, 
it encompasses the disintegration and de- 
struction of the latter. The only power 
then standing between the trust and work- 
ers as a protector is the tender mercy of its 
directors. Against such a situation the 
sense of justice and humanity revolts, and 
we solemnly protest. 

We shall stand by the Amalgamated 
Association in the present conflict to the 
full extent of our power, both morally and 
financially. We shall aid in every lawful 
way the men on strike, or who may come 
out on strike to maintain the workers 
in their right to organize, and to ex- 
tend their organization; so that the only 
power which stands for their protection 
and advancement against the avarice of 
concentrated wealth may be perfected and 
perpetuated. When the overweening rich 
combine for avarice, power, and tyranny, 
is it not the duty of the workers to unite 
for home, justice, right and humanity ? 

If the trust should succeed in its pur- 
pose to crush the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, the victory would be déarly bought. 

The fight of the brave Boers may end 
in their undoing, but the spirit of justice, 
the love of freedom and right, suddenly 
looms up in another part of the world. 
These principles find lodgment in the hearts 
of other men, who will carry on the battle 
until they are enthroned in the conscience 
and every-day life of all peoples. So with 
the Amalgamated Association; an organ- 
ization may be defeated in a contest, but it 
will not be conquered. 

The Amalgamated Association will not 
be crushed ; will not be conquered; must 
not even be defeated. 

We shall not relax our efforts to aid the 
brave men who are striking, to bring this 
contest to an honorable end, and we appeal 
to every fellow wage-worker and every 
sympathizer to exert every power and in- 
fluence in the same direction. 


Recently we called attention to the fact 
that in a very few months . 


ppt the Chinese exclusion law 
will lapse by its own limi- 
BARRED. tations. We referred to the 


adroitness of the Chinese minister to the 
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United States in his effort to create senti- 
ment among the American people against 
the re-enactment of this law. We showed, 
too, that the opponents of the labor move- 
ment, the dilettante in American society, 
the degenerate politicians in public life, 
careless or entirely oblivious of the safety of 
our people, were aiding and abetting this 
movement, basking in the sunny smile, or 
Lunar reflections, of the representative of 
the Chinese coolies, Mr. Wu Ting Fang, 

The latest advices appear to be that this 
adroit agitation is to be further exploited ; 
that is, that the brother of the Chinese em- 
peror, whose name might be ‘ Foolee Meli- 
can Peeple,’’ is to visit the United States, 
and, of course, to be feted not only offici- 
ally, but by the “‘four hundred’”’ and the 
species of dilettante and political Hessians 
already referred to. 

We sounded this warning note to our 
fellow-workers and all others interested 
against this subtle movement of the pro- 
Chinese, both in the United States and in 
China, to open the flood gates for the hordes 
of Chinese to overrun this country and over- 
whelm our people, and by their presence 
destroy the civilization which it has cost 
thousands of years of toil and struggle to 
build and develop. 

Fellow-unionists and sympathizers with 
our movement can be engaged in no bet- 
ter work at this time than to agitate for 
the re-enactment of the Chinese exclusion 
law and thus thwart the schemes of our 
enemies to Chineseise the American people. 


Of the many ills which have come with 
MORE AIR the modern industrial Sys- 

ess ‘em, none has been so po- 
Sones, & tent for evil as that disease, 
CONSUMP- tuberculosis, which instead 
TION. of maiming or killing the 
victim outright, takes hold of his system, 
impregnates his body with poison and 
condemns him to lingering years of suffer- 
ing and final death. 

From the inception of the first modern 
trade union the demand has gone forth for 
proper sanitation in factory, workshop, 
mill, mine and home. 

Occasionally physicians having their 
practice among the workers have had the 
courage to express their judgment in line 
with the demands of organized labor on 
this score. Last month, however, a con- 
gress was held in London, England, by the 
greatest experts on tuberculosis (commonly 
known as consumption), and among other 


declarations of this Congress was the fol- 
lowing, which was agreed to without a dis- 
senting voice: 

“The overcrowding of the working classes 
helps to propagate consumption and retard its 
cure. 

“It is extremely desirable that an adequate 
and thorough investigation be made to thor- 
oughly determine the minimum, per capita, air 
space necessary to healthful life in living rooms, 
halls, schools and workshops for various classes 
of human beings, thus laying the groundwork 
for legislation which, in so far as ventilation 
and sunlight can, shall help to prevent tuber- 
culosis.”’ 

Thus, after years of struggle, organized 
labor finds its position indorsed and verified 
by the best known and most reputable 
physicians in the world. 

YJapitalism itself will doubtless again 
turn a deaf ear to this declaration and 
warning. What care has it for human 
life? It is too busy in the grab for gain. 
But fortified by this expert and unbiased 
judgment, organized labor will take on 
new courage and press home this agitation. 
Not only will the legislatures of the several 
states be asked to act, but in dealing with 
employers, labor will insist that there must 
be more room, more and purer air, and 
higher sanitary conditions secured where 
men and women toil in order that the 
prevalence of tuberculosis may be lessened. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT, 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for this 
month speaks for itself and really needs 
little editorial comment or explanation to 
bring to the attention of its readers its 
many valuable and interesting features. 

It contains more reading matter than 
any issue ever published. This is not only 
entirely original, but is written by those 
who are experts in various lines of thought 
and activity which they discuss. 

One feature may be especially mentioned 
here, and that is the series of historical in- 
cidents of the labor movement, which begins 
with this issue. 

There are many stories of labor which 
live today only in the minds of those who 
were either actual participants in the inci- 
dents or close observers. If the history of 
the labor movement is ever to be written 
with accuracy and in detail, the recording 
of as many of these incidents as possible 
from trustworthy sources will certainly be 
a valuable assistance to the coming his- 
torian. 
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The majority of the stories come from those 
who have been more familiar with hand- 
ling the implements of the factory, mill, or 
mine, than the pen; but we believe that one 
of the charms of this series lies in the fact 
that many of the stories are written with 
the direct simplicity and earnestness of 
those who are more concerned with what 
they have to tell than perhaps the manner 
of telling it. 

When a man has an incident etched upon 
his brain, he is likely to write it in a 
graphic and realistic manner and with true 
jocal coloring. This series will continue 
for some months, as more than one hundred 
people were asked to contribute and nearly 
all have replied that they will do so. 

Such names as those of T. V. Powderly, 
formerly Master Workman of the Knights 
of Labor, now United States Commissioner 
of Immigration ; Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
Chief of the National Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; and Mr. John Swinton, whose 
achievements in journalism have made him 
a national figure, are practically household 
words with all classes of people. Of our 
other contributors this month, all are well 
known to the rank and file of the labor 
movement, and in many cases to a large 
circle outside. 

A number of contributors are at the 
present time holding responsible official 
positions in the various National and Inter- 
national unions, and that in itself indicates 
considerable experience in the movement. 
Among such contributors may be men- 
tioned James Duncan, first Vice President 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
National Secretary of the Granite Cutters ; 
Secretary James A. Cable, of the Coopers’ 
Union; Secretary W. Bb. Wilson, of the 
United Mine Workers; Secretary Owen 
Miller, of the Federation of Musicians; 
Secretary Jere L. Sullivan, of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes. 

Mr. Frank K. Foster is widely knewn as 
a brilliant writer and orator. Mr. Frank 
Valesh was for years active in the Cigar- 
makers’ union, and later as Deputy Labor 
Commissioner of Minnesota. Mr. Joseph R. 
Buchanan has had wide experience in news- 
paper work and is now with the Ameri- 
can Press Association. Mr. Geo. W. Dower 
is ex-Secretary of the Dominion Trades 
and Labor Congress ; Messrs. Henry Cohen, 
D. F. Kennedy and James Lynch all have 
a long and honorable record of good work 
done in labor’s cause. 


The symposium on the relation of trade 


unionism to the alleged decline of English 
industries, is, we think, a most interesting 
and valuable contribution to the controversy 
now going on over this subject. It gives 
the whole subject from a new point of view. 
While the writers are all trade unionists, 
yet the facts they state can hardly be con- 
troverted, and who should know more 
about the methods of trade unions than 
the men who are foremost in their active 
work? 


The American Federation of Labor 
organizers have made a special effort this 
month to present to our readers a resume 
of the work accomplished this year. They 
also present some statements as to the 
prospects for the immediate future. These 
reports are worthy of the most careful at- 
tention. They come from the men who are 
in the thick of the struggle. The mass of 
information from all sources fully supports 
our contention that never before in the 
history of the country was labor organizing 
so rapidly, so thoroughly and so harmon 
iously. The spirit of labor organization is 
abroad in the land. 


We publish in this issue a list of National 
and International organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
with the name and address of each secre- 
tary. This will be convenient to keep at 
hand for reference by those who are 
occupied in union work. The American 
Federation of Labor has also prepared a 
directory of City Central Labor Unions, 
Trades Assemblies and Councils, Local 
Trade and Federal Labor Unions. 


A glance at our numerous and well filled 
advertising pages this month is in itself an 
evidence that many business firms appre- 
ciate the value of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST as an advertising medium. It is 
the only authorized publication of the 
American Federation of Labor. It cirecu- 
lates among our hundreds of thousands of 
wageworkers in every part of the country. 
It is read by thousands of people outside 
the labor movement in the United States, 
Canada, Porto Rico and Cuba. 

Hence it is the very best advertising me- 
dium for firms desiring to reach the great 
army of consumers. The unions appre- 
ciate the friendly spirit of those who patron- 
ize the magazine owned by them. This’ 
publication, the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IST, was established by order of the con- 
vention of the organization in 1893. It is 
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the property of the American Federation 
of Labor, controlled, edited, published and 
issued by it, and all profit accruing from 
the publication goes into the general fund 
of the organization. We accept only ad- 
vertisements from firms and individuals 
who are not antagonistic to organized labor. 


Every local union should have one or 
more copies of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST for each month, to be kept on file 
by the secretary, and easily accessible to 
the members. Theofficial information pub- 
lished each month is of great value. This 
month’s issue will be found especially valu- 
able for reference, as it contains the latest 
list of organizers, a list of National and 
International unions, hints to unions and 
organizers on the conduct of business, and 
many epigrammatic suggestions as to how 
local affairs may be made to run smoothly. 
All of this, if carefully noted and filed, may 
expedite union business. 


Taking a Vacation. 
By THoMAS I. Kipp. 

Crossing the Atlantic is a plain, matter of fact 
achievement, yet it is educational—more so than 
the average reader would think probable. 

The ‘*Umbria,” of the Cunard Steamship 
Company, which sailed from New York on 
June 22, had promise of a swift and safe pas- 
sage, but before the day’s sun had gone to rest 
the prospect proved deceptive, at least so far as 
a speedy trip was concerned. 

After a hearty handshake with my old friends, 
Samuel Gompers, Tom Tracy, Herman Robin- 
son, John Morrison and Samuel Prince, who 
kindly came to say goodbye, I boarded the 
vessel, determined to forget, for the time being, 
the American Federation of Labor, the Amal- 
gamated Woodworkers business and the labor 
movement generally, or, for that matter, any- 
thing else that might require the slightest 
mental effort to remember. After waving 
greetings to my comrades on the pier, as we 
sailed towards the sea, I repaired to my quarters 
to survey my temporary belongings and un- 
pack my baggage and prepare for my rest. 

But, alas and alack! a debate sprung up be- 
tween several of the masculine steerage passen- 
gers and it proved to be on the labor question, 
which, like Banquo’s ghost, will not down. 
The discussion spread to the second cabin and 
then to the first. Of course, those who looked 
upon the workers as mere hewers of wood and 
and drawers of water were put to rout. Never- 
theless, I learned from the discussion that the 


“labor question”? was likely to be my most 
constant companion during my vacation. 

Following the rout of those who see no good 
in unions of wage-earners, came a thin mist 
which gradually thickened and developed intoa 
full-grown fog. This necessitated less speed and 
the blowing of the fog-horn, which is anything 
but music to one’s ears. Then came a drizzly 
rain and some of the inexperienced passengers 
became anxious. They got a little encourage- 
ment, however, from an old tar, who assured 
them that the ship would experience fog, head- 
winds or heavy seas all the way. 

“T never saw it better,’ he explained. 
‘*We’ve eleven parsons aboard. I counted 
every bloomin’ one as he came up the gang- 
way. We always have trouble when them 
cusses travel with us.” 

Two of the ‘“‘cusses”’ were in my room, and 
pleasant and agreeable gentlemen they were. 
Besides, the tar’s predictions were almost 
wholly at fault. The climatic and oceanic 
conditions could scarcely be improved upon. 

Class distinction is nowhere so manifest as 
upon an ocean greyhound. If a steerage pas- 
senger desires to climb upon an upper deck he 
is forbidden by a sign which reads: ‘‘Second 
Cabin Passengers Only.’’? The second cabin 
passenger is restricted to a limited area by 
another sign which reads: ‘‘Saloon Passengers 
Only.” This particular feature which gives 
the dollar mark such prominence is decidedly 
repulsive. 

The firemen on this big steamer interested 
me greatly. The descent to the boiler quarters 
must be a perilous one in a rough sea; but 
the day I went down the ‘“‘Umbria’”’ was as 
steady as a ship could be. The firemen work 
four hours and rest eight ; thus they practically 
enjoy the 8-hour workday. There are thirty- 
four of them, and they shovel three hundred 
tons of coal daily into the furnaces. 

The place where the men work is very well 
ventilated. The air comes from the upper deck 
by a system of ventilators. These boilers and 
the mighty engines are used to revolve a single 
shaft, made of solid steel and measuring be- 
tween twenty-five and twenty-six inches in 
diameter. There are sights to be seen below 
decks more interesting than, in my opinion, 
those to be seen above. 


Trade Unionism for Railway Employes. 

If I am to believe the reports published in 
certain labor papers of the country, some of the 
trades and labor assemblies, and their official 
organs in the West, are encouraging the idea 
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of a new railway labor organization to include 
all railway employes, and which is to take the 
place of the railway trade unions which now 
represent railway employes in train service. 

Perhaps this advocacy is their right, as citi- 
zens, but not as trade unionists. If a principle 
is correct for the trade unions affiliated with 
the assemblies referred to, then that same prin- 
ciple should apply to the railway trade unions. 
If the assemblies referred to, or their official 
organs, demand certain rights for themselves 
they should at least be sufficiently just to accord 
the same rights to the railway trade unions. 

If a ‘United Brotherhood of Building Em- 
ployes”’ should be launched, the purpose being 
to include all workingmen engaged in the build- 
ing industries in one general union, we would 
in all probability hear a protest from every 
trades and labor assembly in the country. The 
protest would be made that, ‘‘trade unionism 
had taken the place of the Knights of Labor, 
and trade unions must be upheld.”’ 

I can understand why a believer in ‘‘ general ”’ 
organizations should advocate the reorganiza- 
tion of the Knights of Labor, or the organization 
of a labor union to include all railway employes, 
but itis beyond my understanding how a car- 
penter, a bricklayer, a painter, or any other 
man employed in the building industry, for in- 
stance, should demand trade unionism for him- 
self, and at the same time advocate a general 
organization of railway employes, which must 
depend for its success upon the downfall of the 
existing railway trade unions. 

Will any trade unionist propose that locomo- 
tive firemen, superintendents, clerks, teleg- 
raphers, machinists, trackmen and other classes 
of railway employes are any closer related than 
carpenters, bricklayers, painters, and other 
classes of building employes? 

If the principle of the Knights of Labor is 
correct, then one organization of railway 
employes, and one organization of building 
employes, is right. If the principle of railway 
trade unions is wrong, then the principle of 
all trade unions is wrong. If a federation of 
railway trade unions is to be condemned be- 
cause it is made up of “class” organizations, 
and has not accomplished all that might be de- 
manded of it, then a federation of labor might 
be criticised for like reasons. 

I offer as an apology for trespassing on the 
valuable space of the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
Ist the fact that the members of trade unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
who denounce “ class’ organizations of railway 
émployes, seem not to realize that the existing 


brotherhoods are trade unions. This misconcep- 
tion on the part of some trade unions will be of 
great injury tothe existing organizations in the 
railway industry. Isubmit the following prop- 
osition: ‘‘The Trade Union is the best form for 
the organization of labor, and it is the duty of 
all trade unionists to uphold this principle.” 
W. 8. CARTER, 
Editor, Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine. 


General Dominion Notes. 
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By JOHN A. FLETtT. 


Montreal at the present time is the centre of 
the industrial struggle now going on in the 
Dominion. Here is located the headquarters 
of the Joint Protective Board of the Mainten- 
ance of Way Employes, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, with John T. Wilson, the President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen of America, 
in charge of affairs. The men asked for an in- 
crease of wages and better conditions; this 
being denied them, every effort was made to 
secure a fair settlement with the company, but 
in vain. Nothing remained for it but to quit 
work. The strike is now in its eighth week. 
Matters were progressing quietly, when last 
week the company had warrants issued for the 
arrest of President Wilson and two members 
of the Executive Board for criminal libel; the 
men are now out on bail. 

The company is desperate, and have been 
importing Italians to fill the places of the track- 
men for weeks. In vain have we appealed to 
the Department of Labor to enforce the “Act 
to Restrict the Importation and Employment 
of Aliens,’ although two inspectors are paid to 
enforce the act. 

As Vice-President of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, I wrote to the Deputy 
Minister of Labor asking him if he or the De- 
partment of Labor had taken any steps in the 
matter to effect a settlement, or act as concilia- 
tor under “‘The Conciliation Act” of 1900, and 
received the reply that as no application had 
been made by either of the parties it is not . 
competent for the department to either ap- 
point a conciliator or an arbitrator, while 
subsections A and Bof section 4, gives the Min- 
ister of Labor power to “take such steps as 
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to him seem expedient for the purpose of en- 
abling the parties to the difference to meet 
together, by themselves or their representative, 
under the presidency of a chairman mutually 
agreed upon, or nominated by him or some 
other person or body, with a view to the 
amicable settlement of the difference.” It ap- 
pears quite clear to me that the Government 
should investigate this dispute and endeavor 
to bring the men and company together and 
let a settlement be effected between them 
mutually. While opposed to compulsory arbi- 
tration, the men are willing to arbitrate their 
case voluntarily. 

It might not be out of place at this time to 
give the latest statistics on railway subsidies 
prepared by Mr. George Johnson, Dominion 
Statistician. The Dominion of Canada has 
granted in bonuses to railways $90,038,578 and 
39,725,130 acres of land. Of the bonuses the 
Canadian Pacific Railway received 25,000,000 
acres of land, and $62,742,816 in money. 

Child labor is extensively employed in the 
large mills at Valley Field and by the cigar 
manufacturers in Montreal. I made it my busi- 
ness to call upon the factory inspectors, and 
direct their attention to this crying evil. The 
‘‘Factory’s Act’? says that boys must be 12 
years or older before they can be employed ; 
girls 14 years old. 

I visited Kingston recently and succeeded in 
drawing upa matual agreement between two of 
our Federal unions, defining their respective 
jurisdictions on certain kinds of work, thus 
happily removing any friction that might exist. 
Proceeding to the old capital of Quebec, I in- 
vestigated the strike of the Furriers’ union, and 
advised that it be called off. As this union has 
been but recently organized I felt that with a 
longer experience in the movement matters 
might be arranged differently. 

Here, also, I found the Cigarmakers out on 
strike for a higher bill of prices. There are two 
factories employing some 25 journeymen at the 
lowest wages paid in Canada in the cigar busi- 
ness. This has been a barrier to the advance- 
ment of wages and securing better conditions 
for the cigarmakers of other towns in the pro- 
vince. 

I am pleased to report having organized 
unions of Car Repairers at Toronto Junction and 
Carleton Place,and a Carpenters’ union at Valley 
Field, and I have just arrived in the province 
of New Brunswick, beginning at Moncton. At 
this writing it would he impossible to givea 
complete resume of the movement here, which 
will be reserved for a future report. 


Success in Reading, Pa, 

By F. A. EBLING, Sec. Iron and Steel Workers’ Union. 

The strike of the Reading Iron Company 
workers was inaugurated on Tuesday, May 4, 
and satisfactorily ended on Saturday, July 20. 
It was mainly through the able leadership and 
advice of General Organizer Thomas H. Flynn, 
of the American Federation of Labor, that 
the men received a material increase in 
wages. All minor union disputes, since the 
men returned to work, have been settled by 
shop committees in the various departments, 
who were appointed by President Howard 
Young, of Iron and Steel Workers’ Union, 
No. 7618, of this city. This is a practical recog- 
nition of the union. During the time that Mr. 
Flynn had charge of the strike over one thonu- 
sand new members were admitted to the union. 
Prior to the departure of Mr. Flynn from the 
city, the men were so elated over the victory 
that they hired a band and escorted him to the 
Pennsylvania railroad station and wished him 
God-speed. The executive committee a few 
days later passed resolutions thanking him and 
many others for the kindly assistance and sym- 
pathy given curing the trouble. 


Publications Received. 

Agricultural Imports of the United States, 
1896-1900. By Frank H. Hitchcock. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1901. 

Bulletin of the Department of Labor, July, 
1901. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton. 

National [rrigation. August, 1901. Chicago. 

Législation Ouvriére et Sociale en Australie 
et Nouvelle-Zélande. Mission de M. Albert 
Métin. 

Statistique des Gréves et des Recours 4 la 
Conciliation et 4)’Arbitrage. Survenus Pen- 
dant Année, 1900. Paris. 

Sociale Rundschau. Juniheft, 1901. 
Holder. Wien. 

Répartition des Forces Motrices 4 Vapeur et 
Hydrauliques en 1899. Paris. 


Alfred 


CHILD LABOR. 
By Mrs. BROWNING. 
Do you hear the children weeping, O, my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their 
mothers’, 


But that can not stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The poe birds are chirping in the nest, 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 


The young flowers are blowing toward the west. 


But the young, young children, O, my brothers, 
They are vane bitterly ; 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 
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What Our Organizers Hre Doing 
CR IC “GEG ICS SS) a) 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


Under this head is presented to our readers the latest, most accurate, direct and comprehensive 
news of industrial organization throughout the country for the past month. No magazine in this 
or any other country publishes so unique a report or employs so large a staff of news gatherers. 

We have 800 volunteer organizers continually giving their services to foster and promote the 
organization of wage workers into unions. A condensed report of their work is given in these 
columns. 

These organizers are themselves men of the factory, mine and mill. They participate in the 
struggles of our wage workers for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing 
legislation—in short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor 
movement. 

They are the advisers and helpers of those yet unorganized. They co-operate with unions 
in the many branches of work which are constantly being undertaken. ‘The reports sent in to 
this department represent only one of the many kinds of voluntary service which our organizers 
give in order that the general public may have a better conception of the methods and 
desires of organized workmen, and also that, through an exchange of views, the wage-workers in 
various sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade may be kept in close touch 
with each other. 

The method of collecting this information is simplicity itself. Early in the month each 
organizer receives from the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor a blank form, 
upon which the report is to be written, with a stamped return envelope. The summary given 
in the following pages indicates how prompt and fall are the replies and how remarkable is the 
activity in the trade union movement in all parts of the country. New locals are being organize 





in every trade and calling. 


FROM SECRETARIES OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


BARBERS. 

W. E. Klapetsky :—I wish to give some idea of 
the splendid progress our union has made since 
the beginning of the present year. On January 
lwe had a membership of a little over 9,000, 
which up to the present time has been increased 
by over 3,000, in fact very nearly 4,000. 

This year for the first time in the history of 
our organization we have had three strikes, in- 
volving 287 members; in each case the strike 
was for shorter hours and in each case we scored 
a most decided victory without the cost of a 
single dollar to either the International or local 
unions. Throughout the country we have made 
most decided progress in shortening the hours 
of labor and the abolition of Sunday work. 
Where the 9 o’clock closing hour was in vogue 
our organizations sought to reduce their time 
by one hour, which we did in forty odd cases. 

hen the 8 o’clock closing was had we strove 

for the 7 o’clock and we succeeded in securing 
the same in seven cities. One city at present 
closes at 6 o’clock and is considered the banner 
union for shorter hours in our International. 
+ We have been somewhat unfortunate in hav- 
ing a considerable membership on the sick list, 
but have been able to meet every call and we 
still find a balance in the treasury. 

We have kept our general organizer on the 
road almost continuously for the past three 


years, and aside from that we have also had 
numerous special organizers, and these, assisted 
by organizers of the American Federation of 
Labor, have caused us to grow and expand even 
faster than we expected. If nothing unforeseen 
occurs it is only fair to assume that by the close 
of the year we will very nearly have doubled 
our membership and more than trebled our 
financial standing. 





BLACKSMITHS. 

Robert B. Kerr:—Our organization will hold 
its biennial convention in Buffalo, beginning 
me pe ena 2. The general secretary’s report 
will show that in the two years there have been 
organized over 100 new locals, with a member- 
ship of over 4,000 men. Theincrease in the num- 
ber of unions has been most marked within the 
last six months, 36 new branches having been 
organized in the quarter ending May 31 of this 
year. The forthcoming convention is expected 
to be the largest and most representative gath- 
ering the Blacksmiths have ever held in the 
United States. 

We have been actively engaged in assisting 
the 9-hour movement, and on this account have 
had nearly 50 strikes on hand all summer. 
Generally speaking, we have been successful, 
although there are a few cases still pending. 
We have expended over $10,000 in the fight. 
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BROOMMAKERS, 

Will R. Boyer:—Our trade isin a very fair 
condition. New unions are being steadily 
organized and those already in existence are 
increasing their membership. In an occasional 
case, where a union is reported as lapsed, it is 
found to be a small union where the failure of 
a manufacturer compelled the men to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere, and hence dissolve the 
local union. 

We have several small strikes pending; 
mostly for advance in wages, and with good 
prospects of success. 

New unions have been organized recently in 
Dubuque, Ia.; Colorado Springs and Peublo, 
Colo. 

The demand for union labeled brooms is con- 
stantly increasing, and we are now using about 
1,000,000 labels a month. 

Forty locals unions have been organized dur- 
ing the past year and at least 90 per cent of 
the members of these locals have secured an 
advance in wages, and are now using the 
label. A manufacturer in St. Louis was re- 
cently prosecuted for illegal use of our label, 
but before the case came to trial, agreed to 
plead guilty, pay the minimum fine and 
unionize his factory. This was quite a victory 
for our organization as it will put a stop to the 
frauds from which we have suffered. 

On investigation, I find that there are about 
3,500 journeymen broommakers in the United 
States and Canada, and also that there are 
nearly as many brooms made in prisons, work- 
houses and charitable institutions as by union 
labor. Efforts have been made in nearly ever 
state to secure relief from this unfair competi- 
tion, through legislation, without result. Jour- 
neymen broommakers, as well as a large 
number of manufacturers, have come to the 
conclusion that our only effective weapon is 
the union label. In California, the manufac- 
turers have organized thoroughly and agreed 
to employ none but union men ; that all brooms 
will bear the union label, and that no brooms 
will be sold to jobbers or retailers handling 
Chinese or factory-made brooms. 





BOILERMAKERS. 

William G. Gilthorpe :—Organized nine new 
locals in the past month, which gives us quite a 
marked increase in membership. We have had 
a number of strikes for the 9-hour day, involv- 
ing nearly 1,000 members of our craft. Several 
have been successfully settled and while there 
are a number pending, the prospects are good 
for a favorable settlement. General condition 
of the trade, good. 





CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
Thomas Atkinson :—Our organization has a 
membership of 300,380 in the American district, 
and on the Ist of August only 43 out of the en- 
tire number were reported unemployed. Thirty 
of them receive $3.50 per week unemployed 
benefit, and the other 13 receive $2.10 per week 

and exemption from dues while unemployed. 
The society since June has gained 330 mem- 
bers. Improved conditions of work have been 
secured in many places this year and with very 
little friction between bosses and men, with 
the exception of Cleveland, where our members 


were out on strike for four weeks, and gained 
their demand of five cents per hour. 

The following locals have secured increase in 
wages and shorter hours: Boston, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Newark, New Haven, 
Pittsburg, Rochester, Springfield, Stamford, 
Yonkers. ’ 





COOPERS. 

James A. Cable :—Everything is progressing 
nicely with the Coopers. Nearly all of our local 
unions are increasing their membership. Con- 
tracts are being signed by employers, recogniz- 
ing the union and concessions are being made 
at many places without strikes. The 8-hour day 
has been gained at all coopering points in Texas 
and the 9-hour day at Portland, Ore. 

ENGINEERS, AMALGAMATED. 

Andrew McEwan :— General condition of trade 
is very fair. We have had a number of strikes 
in sympathy with the Machinists’ movement 
for the 98-hour day. In a few cases we compro- 
mised on something less than the original de- 
mand, but in most of them all that was asked 
was granted. We have very few unemployed 
in our trade at present. 

Our expenditures for death benefit for the 
last month amounted to $798 ; sick benefit, $456. 





ENGINEERS, STEAM. 

R. A. McKee :—We have had a very successful 
year in the matter of organization and our im- 
mediate prospects are very bright. We are at 
present in communication with and have under 
way a sufficient number of new locals to double 
those we have at present. We can be ma- 
terially assisted if other organizations who 
come in contact with the engineers will ask 
for their working card. 





GLASS WORKERS. 

William Figolah :—Since the beginning of the 
year we have organized four new locals in our 
trade, with large memberships and at important 
points, namely, at Grand Rapids; Cincinnati and 
Massillon, Ohio, and Alton, Ill. Our organiza- 
tion has in view, besides, bettering the condition 
of its members and the concentration of all 
classes of workers engaged in the production 
and handling of glass, not already affiliated with 
some other branch of the glass working trade. 
ing gu in thorough organization all along 
the line. 


HATTERS. 

John Phillips :—Business is pretty good in our 

trade and very few idle men are reported. 

Thanks to the efforts of organized labor in gen- 

eral, the Hatters’ union label is booming every- 
where. 





HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYES. 

Jere L. Sullivan:—We have doubled our mem- 
bership since a year ago this month. Several 
of our locals of Bartenders have secured a 63- 
hour week. We have 5,000 bar labels in use 
and about 1,800 union house cards. All our 
locals report advantages gained from organiza- 
tion and the use of the labels and buttons. Our 
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local of Denver, Colo., is engaged in a conflict 
with Japanese labor, similar to what the union 
in Galveston is fighting, the difference being 
that it is with the Chinese in Galveston. The 
Japs have endeavored to beat our members by 
securing injunctions, but the fight against the 
Orientals goes on merrily. 

Our fight at San Francisco is a battle against 
the Employers’ Association, who have hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars backing. They 
have forced the wholesale butchers to refuse 
to sell meat in any restaurant displaying our 
union house cards. We think our members 
have shown their fealty in excellent shape and 
will compare favorably with any similar num- 
ber of members in any other calling. They 
struck to stick and they are still sticking. 
Watch us grow. 





JEWELRY WORKERS. 

Charles Herwig:—Our convention met re- 
cently in Buffalo and the benefit features which 
are customary in trade unions were adopted. 
Our International union guarantees a weekly 
benefit of $4 in case of sickness and from $12 to 
$15 in case of disability, where the members 
have a certain number of years’ standing in the 
union. The mortuary benefit is $50. The strike 
benefit will be the payment of $5 weekly to un- 
married men and $7 to married men. A tool 
insurance not exceeding $50 is also paid to 
members throughout the International juris- 
diction. It was a great step forward for the 
Jewelry Workers to adopt these benefit feat- 
ures. Our dues are 40 cents per month per 
capita, and an assessment is only possible after 
a referendum vote. 

The following officers were elected at the 
Buffalo convention: Frederick Drissler, presi- 
dent; Wm. F. Schade, of Philadelphia, vice- 
snags. Charles Herwig, secretary; Joseph 

n, treasurer. Trustees: Lawrence A. Her- 
chy, of Boston ; Fred Ficher, of Newark; Charles 
Schmidt, of Buffalo. 





HORSESHOERS. 


Rhoady Kenehan :—Trade prospects are very 
good for us, and practically all of our members 
are employed at present. We have had a num- 
ber of small strikes recently for the 9-hour day 
and eight hours on Saturday and the regular 
wage scale, and in every instance our men have 
been successful. New unions have been organ- 
ized during the last month at Norwich, Conn. 
and Topeka, Kans. 





LACE CURTAIN OPERATIVES. 

Edw. 8. Langham :—Condition of trade gener- 
ally good, and but few members unemployed. 
We are considering the advisability of strength- 
ening our union by affiilating with us a different 
branch of the lace industry, namely the Lever’s 
section. There are indications that this branch 
of the trade will ultimately grow to large pro- 
portions in this country and it will probably be 
of mutual advantage to have them with us. 





LEATHER WORKERS. 
Charles L. Conine:—Business is reported as 
generally good in our trade. There is a ateady 


demand for union men and our condition is 
better by 100 per cent than it was a year ago. 
Four new unions have been organized during 
the past month, which gives us an increase of 
250 in membership. We paid out $175 in sick 
benefits last month. 

We have a number of strikes on hand and 
the prospects are all good for winning what 
the men desire. 





MUSICIANS. 

Owen Miller:—Our union is making great 
progress in all parts of the country. Fifteen 
charters have been granted since our conven- 
vention met in May. Inquiries are being re- 
ceived every day in reference to organizing new 
locals. The American Federation of Labor 
organizers deserve most of the credit for this 
continuousagitation. Atno timein the history 
of the Musicians has the movement to organize 
shown such a healthy growth as at present. 
It has come to stay, and when organization 
once takes root in a locality, it flourishes until 
it controls the situation. The Philadelphia 
Musical Society, the wealthiest musical organ- 
ization in the world, has under favorable con- 
sideration the idea of affiliating with us. On 
the whole, the prospects are fur a phenomenal 
ae in the number of locals in member- 
ship. 





PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS. 

Frank Heenan:—Our Brotherhood will hold 
its next convention in December of this year at 
Detroit, Mich., and the indications are that we 
shall have one of the largest conventions ever 
held in this country. On the basis of our pres- 
ent membership there will be 512 delegates, and 
as the national anion pays the mileage to and 
from the convention, it is pretty certain that 
the full quota of delegates will be there. Numer- 
ous changes and improvements are being dis- 
cussed by the membership through letter and 
our official journal, and we feel certain that 
good results will be accomplished by the con- 
vention. My report, recently made to the Na- 
tional executive committee, showed a most 
decided increase in membership, as well as a 
very healthy financial condition of our organi- 
zation throughout the country. During the 
past few months we have made a number of ap- 
propriations in aid of unions on strike through- 
outthecountry. Fourteen hundred dollars was 
forwarded to the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor to aid the striking Machin- 
ists; $200 to Albany and $100 to Fort Worth to 
aid in Painters’ strikes in these two cities. 

The strike among the Painters in New Orleans 
has just been satisfactorily adjusted. Our total 
membership in good standing on July 1 was 
35,919; number of local unions, 478. Our re- 
ceipts from January 1, 1900, to June 30, 1901, 
were over $66,000; the expenditures something 
over $49,000, leaving a balance of $17,000 on 
hand. 





PLATE PRINTERS. : 

T. L. Mahan:—At our convention recently 
held in Chicago we went on record in favor of the 
8-hour day, and the movement in that direction 
will be started as soon as trade conditions 
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make it advisable. Measures were adopted 
to more thoroughly organize the trade, and in 
order to accomplish this and to build up a 
substantial treasury, the members of the union 
are to pay a semi-annual assessment. The con- 
vention also passed a rising vote of thanks to 
President Gompers, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, for his manifest interest in behalf 
of our organization and for the many favors ex- 
tended to it in the past. 





POTTERS. 

T. F. Duffy :—During the month of May we 
gained 3 per cent increase in wages for the 
pressing branch of our trade, which comprises 
about 40 per cent of pottery employes ; also se- 
cured a uniform wage scale in kiln drawing and 
clay making departments; also the abolition of 
unjust conditions in jigger department. These 
advantages were gained in conference without 
any strike. Since the first of the year we have 
organized three locals at the following places: 
Canonsburg and Ford City, Pa. ; Trenton, N. J. 
Our membership has increased 625 since the 
first of the year. In organizing the local at 
Ford City we have unionized what was the 
largest non-union pottery in the country, and 
the one which had given us the greatest trouble. 





SEAMEN, ATLANTIC COAST. 

Wm, A. Frazier:—I forward herewith copy 
of statute from the State of Maine that was pre- 
sented to our agent who had occasion to back 
out a crew of a vessel that had shipped under 
wages. You will notice that injunctions are 
not ‘tin it’? with this law, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

CHAPTER 53, PUBLIC LAWS OF 1897, STATE OF MAINE, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in Legislature assembled, as follows: 


Section |. Whoever entices or persuades or attempts 
to entice or persuade, or aids, qnulete or attempts to aid 
or assist a member of the crew of any vessel arriving in 
or about to sail from a port in this state to leave or de- 
sert such vessel befure the expiration of his term of 
service therein, shall forfeit asum not exceeding one 
hundred dollars for each offense and be punished by 
imprisonment for not more than six months nor less 
than thirty days, at the discretion of the court. 

Section 2. Municipal courts and trial justices shall 
have original jurisdiction in all cases arising under this 
act. 


Approved March 9, 1899. 

How does this law agree with the first amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States? 

Of course we could not expect * lobster gath- 
ering legislators’’ of Maine to know anything 
of the McGuire act or the White act, but it 
would not be too much to expect that they 
knew something of our national Constitution. 





SHIRT, WAIST AND LAUNDRY WORKERS. 

Charles E. Nordeck:—We are making very 
rapid progress in new organization, thanks to 
the American Federation of Labor and its staff 
of organizers. Out of ten strikes ard lockouts 
in the past six months we have won eight ; also 
established our union label in good shape and 
ask that all union men will help to create a de- 
mand for it. Seven new unions were organized 
in the past month. We have foyr strikes now 
on hand, involving about 2,000 persons; three 
of them are on the Pacific coast, where nearly 


every trade is striking, and another one in Cle- 
burne, Tex. Shorter hours, increase in wages 
and better conditions are among the causes for 
strikes. 





TAILORS. 

John B. Lennon :—On July 1, 1899, our mem- 
bership who were in benefit amounted to 
6,217 members. On July 1, 1901, our member- 
ship amounts to 9,727 members, being a net 
— during the two years of 3,510 members, 

hese figures speak for themselves and are 
the best possible evidence of the steady and 
substantial progress of our organization. I 
do not believe that when all the surround- 
ing circumstances are considered, any of the 
great national or international unions of North 
America can show a better record. 

For a goodly number of years I have care- 
fully studied the systems governing the different 
trade unions of the world, and among them all 
I find no trade union that it appears to me has a 
constitution better adapted to bringing about 
successful results than have the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union of North America. I 
drafted, and printed in our journal a constitu- 
tion that I believe to be fairly well adapted to 
our necessities on the same plan as is the Cigar- 
makers. 

But I believe that the policy of high dues 
and additional benefits should be adopted by 
the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America just 
as soon as possible. With the system of the 
Cigarmakers they find it entirely practical to 
raise for the support of a trade dispute hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, where under our 
system we could not in proportion to our 
membership devote one dollar to such trades 
dispute where they could devote ten, and I 
believe therefore that this subject of high dues 
and additional benefits, and a new system almost 
entirely, should receive the fullest possible con- 
sideration. 

During the two years just now ended we 
bave used more labels than during the entire 
history of our organization ; this is due very 
largely to the increased membership of all 
trades unions of the country, and the greatly 
increased demand for union-made goods that 
has grown out of the increased membership. 
We have now many unions using the label that 
have previously never even given it a trial; that 
there are any who are not using it is indeed 
a surprise when the history of its beneficial 
effects wherever used is as clear to every union 
as the noon-day sun on a clear day. 





TILE LAYERS. 
John P. Reynolds :—The particular feature of 
our recent convention at Buffalo was that the 
two New York unions, which were formerly 
independent, affiliated with our International 
union, thus giving us an increase of 500 
skilled workmen who enjoy local conditions 
that certainly set a higher standard for all our 
other locals to attain. We have had only one 
serious strike this year; that was in Pittsburg, 
for recognition of the union. It resulted in a 
complete victory after the men were out 
eighteen days. 
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TIN PLATE WORKERS. 

Charles E. Lawyer :—The scale of our associa- 
tion became effective on the first named date, 
for the year beginning July 16, 1901,and end- 
ing July 15, 1902. 

Taken as a whole, we consider this the best 
settlement that we have ever been able to 
make, the final settlement being not ver 
far short of the original demands. The ad- 
vances obtained range from 3 per cent to 15 
per cent and in some special cases as high as 25 
per cent. In cases where the rate for tinners 
working by the day was previously $2.25 per 
day, the new rate is $2.75. 

Another very important condition of this 
scale is, that the advances apply to employes 
only who are members of the Tin Plate 
Workers’ International Protective Association 
of America. 

This scale was signed by both the American 
Tin Plate Company and the independent 
firms. 

We are expecting a very substantial growth 
in our organization during the coming year. 





THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES. 

Lee M. Hart :—Our recent convention held at 
Toledo, Ohio, was the largest and most success- 
fulin ourexperience. There were 110 delegates 
in attendance from 82 locals. Many laws were 
adopted that will greatly strengthen our move- 
ment and guarantee better protection to those 
already organized. 

From statistics submitted by the general secre- 
tary-treasurer it was shown that outside of five 
cities, now being organized, our national union 
is at the point where no other charters should 
be granted if we are to guarantee our employ- 
ers strictly competent mechanics. 

By unanimous roll call vote our delegates to 
the next annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor are instructed to work and 
vote for the observance of strict trade union 
autonomy in the American Federation of Labor. 

The following officers were elected: Charles 
H. Boun, president, St. Paul, Minn.; W. Sander, 
first vice-president, Columbus, Ohio; John W. 
Buck, second vice president, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Frank J. Heintz, third vice-president, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Lee M. Hart, general secretary- 
treasurer, Chicago, Ill. It was decided to hold 
 Agaaaag annual convention at Norfolk, July, 





WIRE WEAVERS. 

Fred W. Ashworth:—During the past year, 
following the example of most unions, we have 
adopted a union label and have had it regis- 
tered in a number of states. 

Last month we held our annual executive 
board meeting and the reports were most grati- 
fying, both as to our membership and financial 
condition. We have not had a general strike 
in 19 years. Since affiliating with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor we have had the plea- 
sure of directly unionizing a number of stores, 
and indirectly, several factories. 





WOOD, WIRE AND METAL LATHERS. 


E. J. Bracken :—Our union isa ey 
young one, and it will only celebrate its secon 


birthday in December. It, however, is in- 
creasing rapidly in membership, 32 new unions 
having n formed this year, and eight during 
the last month. 

In the last few months a large majority of 
our locals asked for better trade conditions or 
reduction of hours, and in practically all cases 
were able to secure what they asked, without 
strike. 

The label of our craft isa great help and is 
being generally used on buildings. 

A referendum vote is being taken throughout 
the union to provide for a death benefit of $100, 
and the indications are that the sentiment is 
almost unanimous in favor of this particular 
proposition, and it is likely that other benefit 
features will be added from time to time. 





WOOD CARVERS. 

George H. Thobe :—Our union has had a steady 
increase of a during the year, and 
our men have in many localities made a strong 
effort to secure better conditions during the 
past few months. Many of these efforts were 
successful. Some indication of the active spirit 
of the trade may be gained from the following 
partial table of strike benefits paid out this 
year. The total amount up to August 1 is 
$2,793, as follows: Chicago, $218; Cincinnati, 
$571; Berlin, Ont., $20; Louisville, $82; New 
York, $129; Philadelphia, $16; Allentown, Pa., 
$100 ; Goshen, Ind., $212; ep bee | Ind., $541. 

While our trade is a highly skilled one, there 
has been some difficulty to get the proper 
recognition in the shape of wages and reason- 
able hours of labor; hence, some of our strikes 
have been stubbornly contested. Still, the 
outlook is encouraging and the members gain 
more confidence and strength from the fact 
that they are obliged to fight for their rights. 
We believe in paying benefits, and from Febru- 
ary to July of this year paid out $2,100 in this 
direction. 





UPHOLSTERERS. 

Anton J. ee :—Our membership is steadily 
increasing and the local unions are in a healthy 
condition. Since the beginning of the year 
seven new unions have been organized. There 
is an increasing demand for our label; in Jan- 
uary only 3,000 were used and now the demand 
reaches 20,000 = month. We have had onl 
one serious lockout this year and won recogni- 
tion and better conditions. We have had no 
strikes, and where troubles threatened, have 
been successful in adjusting matters by concili- 
ation. Our convention was postponed for this 
year and an executive board meeting was held 
in New York instead, the first week in August. 


Nature rejects the monarch, not the man, 
The subject, not the citizen: for kings 
And subjects, mutual foes, forever play 
A losing game into each others’ hands, 
Whose stakes are vice and misery. 


The man 


Of virtuous soul commands not nor obeys. 
Power, like a desolating pestilence, 
Pollutes whate’er it touches; and obedience, 
Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 
Makes slaves of men, and, of the human frame, 
A mechanical automaton. 
—SHELLEY. 
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DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and the 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 


Organizers, J. F. Mahoney, John A. Flett. 


DISTRICT NO. II.—MIDDLE. 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, C\1. Wyatt, Herman Robinson, H. H. Cald- 
well, H. W. Potter, H. F. De Gour, F. C. Roberts, J. C. 
Hodgson, C. A. Diehl, Thos. Flynn, M. D. Flaherty, 
T. F. Tracy, Fred. Schwartz, 


DISTRICT NO. III._SOUTHERN. 


Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana. 

Organizers, C. P. Davis, W. H. Winn, B. H. Willis, W. H. 
Clay, J. Noonan, 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 
Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
Organizers, RK. E. McLean, 8S. D. Nedrey, F. H. Weber, 
W. F. Smith. J. J. Magrane, H. W. Smith. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWESTERN. 
Comprising the States of Minnesota, lowa, North Da- 

kota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Manitoba. 
Organizer, Mrs. Eva McDonald Valesh. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 


DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho. 
Organizer, Henry M. Walker. 
DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 
Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 


Oregon, California and the Province of British Columbia. 
Organizers, J. D. Pierce, Gwin W. Armstrong. 





DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Nashua.—Thomas A. Phelan : 

Have organized Barbers’ union in this city, 
with a membership of 23, which takes in nearly 
all the barber shops in the city. We have al- 
ready begun the early closing movement, and 
are having good success with it. Barber shops 
now close on Mondays and Tuesdays at 6 
o’clock, Wednesdays at 8, Thursdays and Fri- 
days at 9, Saturdays at 11. We are looking 
forward to a greater reduction of hours and a 
we half-holiday in the near future for this 
rade. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Danbury.—John H. Riley: 

Since my last report have organized the Hat 
Tip Printers into the American Federation of 
Labor; the Paper Box Makers in the American 
Federation of Labor, and the Case and Box 
Makers with the Wood Workers. 

Have held several meetings of Laundry Work- 
ers, Plumbers, Ice Handlers and Bartenders. 
Expect good results in shape of organization 
from these conferences. 

The Clerks have a flourishing union in this 
city and are doing good work. 

Machinists secured their 9-hour day after a 9- 
days strike. The general feeling among the 
workers here is favorable toward unionism, 
and next month I expect to make a still better 
report as to organization. 


Derby.—Daniel J. O’Connor: 

Organized local of Boot and Shoe Workers 
since my last report. 

One of the daily papers here has always been 
very much opposed to unionism, and was es- 
pecially bitter during the Machinists’ strike, so 
the nnion men concluded not to read it any 
more, and its circulation dropped in one day 
2,800 and is still going down. 

The non-union men who came here to work 
for the Ferrell Machine Company during the 
Machinists’ trouble, started for the steel mills 
as soon as they heard of the prospect of a strike 


there, but I presume that the organizers on the 
ground will look after them. 


Hartford.—J. A. Sullivan : 

Organized a local of Leather Workers, which 
promises in time to include the 300 men em- 
ployed in the trade here. 

Retail Clerks, of Thomsonville, have held 
preliminary meetings and I expect to organize 
a union of them shortly. 

Recently the members of Federal Labor 
Union No. 8316, of Hartford, were granted an 
increase in wages, amounting to 12} per cent, 
with a promise that when the busy season comes 
an additional 12} per cent will be added. The 
Central Labor Union acted in an advisory ca- 
pacity with Local No. 8316, and materially aided 
them in getting the advance. 

The local unions here are in a flourishing con- 
dition, and we hope for even greater progress 
in the future. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Holyoke.—T. J. O’Connor : 

The labor movement here has made wonder- 
ful progress in the last year. We have now 36 
locals represented in the central body, and 
never in the history of our city have wage- 
earners met with such success as in the present 


ear. 
. Every building trade is either receiving a re- 
duction of hours or an increase in wages, and 
in other lines of industry there are a number 
of advances to chronicle. 

Employes of the paper mills have been fight- 
ing for years for shorter hours, and particularly 
for a Sunday night at home instead of in the 
mill, but with no success until an organization 
was secured and a blow struck which brought 
success to every one employed in paper mak- 
ing securing shorter hours for all and in many 
cases increase in wages. 

Stationary Firemen succeeded in regulating 
their hours more satisfactorily at the same time 
that the paper makers were successful. The 
Firemen now have three men working on 8- 
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hour shifts, where two men were formerly 
employed. 

The board of health condemned the Bakers’ 
label some months ago, but were finally con- 
vinced that they made a mistake, and have re- 
considered their action. P 

The following unions have been organized 
since the first of the year: 

Teamsters. 

Retail Clerks. 

Sheet Metal Workers. 

Polishers. 

Machinists. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers. 

Boilermakers. 

Freight Handlers. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers. 

Silk Weavers. 

Musicians. 

Bootblacks. 

Horse Shoers. 

Our Labor Day celebration is expected to be 
one of the largest ever held in Massachusetts. 
Fully 15,000 men and women will be in line. 
Although Holyoke is fairly well organized, I 
feel that there is much to be done; but only 
time is necessary to bring every trade into the 
fold of unionism. 

Have convinced the Central Labor Union of 
the advisability of affiliating with the Ameriean 
Federation of Labor, and under separate cover 
mail application for charter. 


North Adams.—William McGinnis : 

Loom Fixers have organized and applied for 
charter, having held several informal meetings. 

Have been working with the central body of 
this city, and expect that they will apply for 
charter from the American Federation of Labor 
shortly. 

Bakers in Pittsfield have asked me to address 
them, and expect to organize a union. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes and Icemen 
are getting ready to organize. 

New Bedford.—Samuel Ross : 

Have just spent a week among the Tack 
Makers and with very good results. I have 
eight or nine districts attached to the National 
Union of Tack Makers, which I formed some 
two weeks ago, and I purpose to affiliate 
them with the American Federation of Labor. 
At the next convention of the trade to be held 
in September, I think all Tack Makers in this 
neighborhood will be organized. 

Springfield.—J. T. Mahoney : 

Allied Metal Mechanics recently organized in 
Chicopee Falls and shortly after held an open 
meeting at which they secured 40 new members. 
There are about 600 metal mechanics working 
in that locality,who are eligible to membership, 
of whom 93 are now in the new union, and I 
see no reason why practically all of them should 
not be secured in the course of a year. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Weslenen recently 
organized with a membership of 150. They are 
mostly Poles, and I have been fortunate in hav- 
ing the assistance of Mr. Frank Growhoski, a 
member of the Journeymen Tailors’ union, 
who is a Pole, and a very capable speaker. 

Shoe Repairers and Cloth Hat and Cap Mak- 
ers are both arranging to hold meetings to 
consider the subject of organization. 


There is not much new in the Machinists and 
Electrical Workers’ trouble. Few Machinists 
are idle and the Electrical Workers are all em- 
ployed elsewhere. 

DISTRICT NO. IIl.—MIDDLE. 
NEW YORK. 

Binghamton.—James Sweeney : 

Have organized Time Stamp and Record 
Workers. I believe that this is the only union 
of its kind in the country. There are about 
150 men working in the factory, and I see no 
reason why all that are eligible should not 
shortly join the union. 

Barbers getting ready to organize. 

General condition of trade prosperous, especi- 
ally among the building trades. 

Fulton.—F. W. Haskin : 

Papermakers have organized a union witha 
good membership. 

Painters and Carpenters both succeeded in se- 
curing a 9-hour day without reduction in wages. 

All American Federation of Labor boycotts 
are being energetically pushed in this locality. 

Retail Clerks and Senttonery Firemen have 
both been holding meetings and will organize 
unions in the near future. 

Metal Workers are about ready to organize. 

This will be the first year that we have cele- 
brated Labor Day here, and we have made 
a special effort to get all the trades organized 
and in line. 

Hornellsville.—Henry Lindrigan : 

Organized a local of Electrical Workers and 
a lodge of Switchmen. 

Six months ago there were practically no 
union stamps in this city ; no union-made goods, 
with the exception of cigars were sold or 
offered for sale. Since then the following 
unions have been organized, and an extensive 
sale of union-made goods is the result: 

Three Federal Labor Unions. 

Musicians. 

Blacksmiths. 

Carpenters and Joiners. 

Tin Workers. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes. 

Plumbers and Gas Fitters. 

Painters and Decorators. 

Brewery Workers. 

Typographical Union. 

Amalgamated Wood Workers. 

We have organized a Trade and Labor 
Council with 25 unions represented. 

Jamestown.—H. 8. Whiteman : 

We have followed the suggestion of President 
Gompers, and all boycotts are published every 
week in our Union Advocate. 

Since receiving my commission I have or- 

anized, with the able assistance of Brother 

arpenter, about 15 local unions in this city in 
six months, thereby adding about 600 new 
members to the various trades. 

Organized labor has done much for the wage- 
workers of Jamestown—shorter hours and in- 
creased wages in many cases. Many of the 
new locals are patronizing union labels. We 
have about 40 unions here now. Most of them 
have been organized within the past two years. 
The prospects are bright for several other 
trades to form unions. 
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Street car employes at this writing are still 
out on strike for their rights. They have been 
willing to arbitrate at any time but the com- 
pany has refused arbitration. 

General Organizer Thos. F. Tracy, of the 
American Federation of Labor, has been in the 
city and has been of great assistance to the 
street railway employes in their struggle. 


Little Falls.—T. R. Mangan: 

About every trade in this vicinity is already 
organized, and we consider this the best organ- 
ized city in the Mohawk valley. 

Organized the Journeymen Tailors and the 
Laundry Workers recently; also three unions 
in Herkimer. 


Niagara Falls.—James Mahoney : 

Since my last report I have organized the 
Stationary Firemen. They were on strike for 
two weeks and won what they asked, that is, 
one night of 13 hours per week off without any 
reduction in pay. 

Boilermakers have just organized a good 
union. 

Boycotts are being pushed on American To- 
bacco Company, Dole Packing Company and 
eepons else that does not bear the union 
abel. 


Olean.—R. E. Miller: 

Jarpenters secured 9-hour day without re- 
duction in wages and without strike. This 
union is growing and taking in new members 
every week. 

We still have the Butchers’ boycott on here 
and out of six markets we have three with us. 

The unions are all standing up to the rack in 
this work and we believe that all of the shops 
will want their cards back. 

Painters are getting ready to organize a 
union and I expect them soon to send for 
charter. 


Peekskill.—Seth Taber: 

Organized labor in prosperous condition in 
this vicinity. There are no strikes or lockouts 
to report. Not much organizing is being done 
during warm weather, but in a month or two 
there will be some unions to report. 


Rochester.—G. A. Cooley : 

Ice Peddlers and Handlers of this city have 
organized and secured an advance from $2.75 
to $3.50 per week without strike. 

Retail Clerks have been successful in securing 
a half holiday on Saturday in most of the 
stores. 

Gas Workers have organized a union and 
secured an increase of 10 per cent in wages 
without strike. 

Car Builders and Repairers were organized 
and also secured a 10 per cent advance in 
wages. Oar Repairers of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad were organized and while they 
were on strike for a similar increase the shops 
were burned down and so they were not suc- 
cessful. 

The Metal Workers have organized a union 
and have adopted a wage scale of $1.50 per day 
as against $1.25 as formerly, and have also se- 
cured a decease in hours from 10 to 9. 

Machinery Blacksmiths have organized a 
union. 

Oar Workers organized a union and secured 
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an advance of a shilling a day, after being 
locked out for a week. 

Brewery Workers have also advanced their 
wages, and in many cases reduced their hours 
from 12 to 8, thus making room for more men, 
without strike. 

Barbers are organizing and doing nicely with 
their union shop and early closing movement. 

Journeymen Tailors, custom men, formed a 
a union and after a week’s strike advanced 
the prices of their work about 20 per cent. 

Street and Building Laborers have had the 
hardest and longest struggle of any of the 
trades. They were out ten weeks and finally 
secured an increase of 10 cents per day for the 
street men, which gives them $1.60 per day in- 
stead of $1.50 for eight hours’ work, but they 
were unable to get any increase for the laborers 
on buildings. 





NEW JERSEY. 

Hoboken. —Cornelius Ford : 

General Organizer Howe, of the Barbers, and 
myself have spent some time trying to organize 
that craft, and expect to be successful. 

All branches of trade make gratifying reports 
of prosperity. 

Unorganized dock employes in the North Ger- 
man Lloyd docks have been on strike for a week, 
and have pretty fair prospects for success. They 
desire organization but want to wait until they 
settle this matter. 

Some weeks ago Vice-Chancellor Pitney issued 
an injunction against the striking mill workers, 
which was very severe in its terms. Several 
ignored the ruling, and were arrested for con- 
tempt. Many lawyers in New Jersey contend 
that the vice-chancellor exceeded his powers, 
as the laws passed at the recent session of the 
legislature merely makes the office of vice- 
chancellor the same as the referee, that is, to 
hear and refer to the chancellor, and that in 
this contention he had no right to forbid the 
use of pickets, etc. However, Chancellor Magie 
subsequently eliminated one of the objectiona- 
ble features of the injunction and modified some 
of the others so that strikers have pickets 
posted and are not being interfered with. 

The Brewers recently secured an increase of 
35 cents per hour for overtime after a very short 
strike. 

Arrangements are being perfected to organ- 
ize the Retail Clerks, Barbers and Coachmen 
as soon as the weather becomes a little cooler. 

Great preparations have been made for Labor 
Day, and we expect to have over 10,000 at our 
festival in Union Hall, Schuetzen Park. 

Paterson.—A Cordier : 

Have organized Musicians with 150 members. 

Laundry Workers have held several meetings, 
and will probably organize a good union. 

Trenton.—John P. Weigel : 

We have organized the Journeymen Barbers, 
and have the Laundry Workers, Brickmakers 
and Blacksmiths under way. 

Plumbers won the 8-hour day after being on 
strike for four weeks. : 

The Potters are getting ready to reorganize 
this district, and the Central Labor Union will 
render them all the assistance possible. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
Connellsville.—T. J. Collins: 
Have organized the Bricklayers and Stone- 
masons with 34 members. 


Members 
Se noes ee rae oe 60 
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Barbers gained a half-hour reduction per day 
without a strike. 

Stonecutters got five cents per hour advance ; 
no strike. 

Contract recently let for municipal buildings 
contains a.clause that none but union labor be 
permitted to work thereon. 


Easton.—H. B. Zinn : 

In the last six months we have organized more 
than 25 unions and now have a central — 
with 24locals affiliated and doing grand wor 
for the general movement. 

Central labor unions in this vicinity will 
hold a large Labor Day celebration, with a 

arade and picnic. This will be the first Labor 
_ celebration ever held in Easton, and the 
wage workers are determined to make a lasting 
impression upon the unorganized as well as the 
general public. 


Hazleton.—Anthony Schlosser : 

The spirit of organization in the Hazleton re- 
gion is much enhanced at the present time by 
the very good work being performed by union 
men as individuals and collectively. Ihave im- 
pressed upon all members of organized labor 
the value of purchasing only goods which bear 
the union label. In my visit among the differ- 
ent trade unions I find this spirit predominating. 

The strike of the Drifton Machinists is still 
on at this writing, and the strikers are exerting 
all gallant efforts to gain the winning point in 
the contention. The avaricious corporation 
which they are fighting has tried to coerce the 
men into returning ; but notwithstanding these 
efforts the strikers still hold the winning hand, 
which they have used with great effect to cir- 
cumvent every attempt made by the manage- 
ment to import non-union men. In the face of 
these obstacles, the men have forced the com- 
pany to acknowledge that they will be com- 
pelled to grant the demands of the men within 
a short time. 

On a recent visit to Nuremberg I organized a 
Federal Labor union with a membership of 
nine. At the present time there are 31 mem- 
bers. In a short time there will be more unions 
organized in this vicinity, and I expect to see a 
revival in the spirit of fraternalism prevailing. 


Jeanesville.—Benj. James: 

Organized central body at Lansford with a 
good representation from local unions. 

Retail Clerks at Tamaqua, Lansford and 
Summit Hill have secured the early closing 
movement without trouble. 

Mine Workers throughout the entire an- 
thracite valley are strongly organized and 
others are falling into line. The general con- 
dition of organized labor is very favorable. 


Bingston.—John P. Hammond: 

Fruit Canners organized a local with 51 mem- 
bers and have sent a delegate to the Central 
Labor Union, of Wilkes Barre. I wish to state 


in this connection that the delegates of this 
body attend the meeting regularly and have 
done much good for some of the crafts in this 
vicinity, especially the president, P. I. Boyle, 
who is always willing to lend a helping hand. 

Instituted a Machinists’ local in Hazleton, 
one in Tamaqua and another in Danville. 
When in this place I spent considerable time in 
the general interest of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Lancaster.—E. E. Greenawalt : 

Since my last report we have organized the 
Ironworkers of this city, also the Ironworkers 
of Columbia, and have formed a temporary or- 
ganization of Lockmakers. 

Local Bricklayers’ union has organized the 
Stone Masons and secured a charter for them 
from their national. 


Lykens.—Ed. I. Messner : 

Organized a local of Textile Workers in 
Williamston with the assistance of Paul P. 
Pulaski. .We secured 65 charter members for 
the new union. 

United Mine Workers of Lykens and vicinity 
have arranged for a monster demonstration to 
be held in Lykens on Labor Day, which will be 
the largest ever held in this section of the 
country. Representative Garner, father of the 
Garner Bill, has promised to be present, as 
well as some eminent labor speakers. 

We have had a pretty difficult time in im- 
pressing upon some of the unions the necessity 
of using union-made = but we are making 
fair headway in this direction. 

Newcastle.—J. W. Slayton: 

The general tendency toward consolidation 
of the forces of labor is most encouraging. 
Local No. 9220 is growing finely and is now 
trying its strength to gain a shorter workda 
for street employes, every member of which 
belongs to the local. The Trades Assembly 
will take the matter up, if necessary, and the 
men are sure to win. 

Philadelphia.—Alex. Reid : 

There have been several strikes in the build- 
ing trades, owing to the employment of 
non-union men, and they have mostly been 
victorious. 

The Garment Workers are fighting the piece 
work issue and with fair prospects of success. 

Retail Clerks are getting along very well and 
some employers are showing a desire to have 
union clerks. 

Reynoldsville.—John Friel : 

Organized the Bartenders ; also Federal Labor 
union. 

Retail Clerks have been very successful in 
their early closing movement. 

Stone Masons, Painters, Blacksmiths, Plaster- 
ers and Carpenters demanded the 9-hour day, 
with a good prospect of securing it. 

We are going to hold a big celebration on 
Labor Day. 

Scranton.—Hugh Frayne: 

Have no new unions to report for the past 
month, but several trades are interes in 
organization and will certainly apply for 
charters within a month or two. 

Everything is quiet. There are no new 
strikes or lockouts. The plumbers gained the 
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8-hour day and the Tinners nine hours with- 
out reduction in wages. 

The Carpenters have been on strike since the 
first of June and are winning all of their de- 
mands. 

All of the American Federation of Labor 
boycotts are energetically enforced. 

he legislative committee of the Central 
Labor Union defeated an ordinance to appro- 
priate $2,000 for the benefit of the state militia. 

Scranton.—Jos. C. Hodgson, special organizer 
for Rockmen: 

I received my commission on June 17. Since 
then have had nine strikes, all of which have 
been gained. Four outof nine were successful 
without even an hour’s loss of work. The men 
have received encouraging increase in wages 
all along the line. 

Shamokin.—E. E. Erdman : 

Organized the Hodcarriers with a good mem- 
bership. 

Central Labor Union has arranged for an im- 
mense demonstration and mass meeting on 
Labor Day. Prominent labor leaders will ad- 
dress the meeting and after the parade there 
will be a picnic at the park in this vicinity. 


Shenandoah.—P. J. McNamara: 

Stationary Firemen’s Helpers secured an in- 
crease of $1 per week. 

I forward to you a copy of the placard which 
the Journeymen Barbers’ union is getting out, 
asking union men to look for the shop card, 
and calling their attention to a list of those 
who have been unfair to union labor. This is 
printed in three languages. 


Warren.—Clarence A. Diehl: 

In the last five months the work of organiza- 
tion has been going on very rapidly here. 
Among those organized were : 

Coopers, 

Oil Refiners, 

Barbers, 

Bartenders, 

Wood Workers, 

Painters, 

Boilermakers, 

Retail Clerks, 

Printers, 

Metal Mechanics. 

All of these have had a steady increase in 
membership since receiving their charters. 

We have a Central Labor Union in which 
nearly all the locals are represented and they 
are all in a very prosperous condition. 

Barbers have gained the 8 o’clock closing and 
four holidays a year, also a half-holiday each 
week. 

Bartenders have everything their own way, 
as they have 98 per cent of their members in 
the union. 

The Journeymen Tailors have now gained a 
number or new members and have secured the 
union scale and the use of the label in three 
shops. 

Cigarmakers are very busy, so much so that 
they have to send out of town to get help, and 
the Cigarmakers’ label is very popular indeed. 

Wilkes Barre.—Lewis Burkert : 

Hosiery Workers have been on strike and 
have just received notice that they can secure 
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settlement with an increase of wages amount- 
ing to 28 per cent, with an agreement for one 
year, and reinstatement of all former employes, 


Wilkes Barre.—Charles J. Thain: 

The following are some of the conditions 
gained by the unionists in this vicinity: Car- 
penters, the 8-hour day; Plasterers, the 8-hour 
day and a slight increase in wages; the Iron- 
men, $5 to $10 per month advance; Hess & 
Goldsmith’s Silk Workers, increase in wages 
and reduction of hours, also reinstatement of 
all union employes discharged when they went 
on strike ; Bamford Silk Workers, an advance 
of 23) per cent. in wages; West Mill, Plymouth 
(hosiery), an advance in wages in some cases 
amounting to 30 cents per day ; Street Railway 
Employes, increase in wages and establishment 
of two straight 9-hour shifts. 

The Central Labor Union of this city is mainly 
responsible for all of these improvements in 
wage conditions. 

Altogether, this has been a most successful 
year for organized labor in this vicinity. All 
skilled trades, with the exception of those work- 
ing in metal, are on the 8-hour basis. Nearly all 
strikes and lockouts have been settled satisfac- 
torily to the workers. 

The following is a resume of work since I 
received a commission : 

Dec. 1900. Broad Silk Weavers. 
Boilermakers. 

Lace Workers. 

Two locals of the United 

Workers. 

Ashley shop laborers. 
Axle Workers. 
Stage Employes. 

Silk Ribbon Workers. 
Blacksmiths 
Helpers. 

Hosiery Mill, Plymouth. 

Atwood’s Silk Mill, Plymouth. 
Bartenders. 

Local of United Metal Workers of 

America. 

Powder Workers. 
Tailors. 
Wire Rope Works. 
March 1901. Cotton Mill Employes. 
Local of United Metal Workers of 
America. 
Lace Finishers. 
Teamen. 
Barbers, Plymouth. 
Wapwollupen Powder Workers. 
Musicians. 
Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers, Plymouth. 
April, 1901. Laundry Workers. 
Lee Park Knitting Mill. 
Icemen. 
Ashley Hosiery Workers. 
Insurance Agents. 
; Railroad Trackmen. 
June, 1901. Building up and renovating locals. 
July, 1901. East Plymouth Squib Factory. 
A grand total of 31 organizations 
with a membership of about 4,500. 

Williamsport.—Maurice E. Kelly : 

In the last two months have organized a union 
of Brewery Workers with a good membership. 


Mine 


Jan. 1901. 


and _ Boilermakers’ 


Feb. 1901. 


May, 1901. 
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We have three large breweries here and the 
union will probably get about all the men who 
are eligible. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes have a good 
union with a full membership. 

Retail Clerks have just started their union 
and are very enthusiastic and will begin agita- 
tion for early closing. 

One hundred employes of the Rowly & Hen- 
nance plant secured the 9-hour day without a 
strike and with 10-hour pay; also the Sweet 
plant, employing about the same number of 
men, conceded the 9-hour day. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington.—E. J. Ratigan : 

Steps are being taken to organize the Musi- 
cians, Painters, Bartenders and Paperhangers. 

In the past six months I have been active in 
forming six new unions, all of whom are affil- 
iated with the Central Labor Union and are in 
good shape. 

DISTRICT NO. III.—SOUTHERN. 
VIRGINIA, 

Danville.—W. H. Clay: 

Organized the Bricklayers last month with 
22 charter members and prospects of a larger 
membership. 

Laundry Workers are getting ready to organ- 
ize and will perhaps apply for charter this week. 

Have organized the Tobacco Workers with 
50 charter members. They are having a large 
number of applications since and think that the 
membership will soon reach 200. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 
Charlotte.—W. Maurice Tye, state organizer : 
Have organized the Journeymen Barbers of 

this city, also the Printing Pressmen, and have 
installed the officers for several other new unions. 

We are pushing the American Federation of 
Labor boycott on the Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Company’s goods. 

We are doing considerable work in the way 
of building up old unions and increasing their 
membership. 

Everything is quiet in union circles with the 
exception that the Plumbers are on strike for 
$3.50 for a 9-hour day, and with a very fair 
prospect of success. 

Gastonia.—J. H. Michaels : 

Mill people are getting ready to organize a 
union of Textile Workers at Harden. Several 
preliminary meetings have been held and the 
workers seem anxious to organize a union, and 
in fact I expect to report the formation of sev- 
eral unions in the near future. 

Many of our business men are using their 
advertising space in the local papers to state 
that they handle union made goods, and mem- 
bers of our union are energetically pushing all 
label goods. 

The prospects are very good for a number of 
organizations here in the near future. 

Asheville.—J. B. White: 

Pressmen and Feeders have organized with 
13 charter members. The local is affiliated with 
its National and sends delegates to the central 
labor body here. 


Everything is quiet in labor circles here just 
just now, and we can not expect much activity 
in unionism until the cooler weather. 

Laundry Workers, however, are talking or- 
ganization and the laborers are likely to have a 
Federal Labor Union soon. I wish to push the 
work of organizing as rapidly as possible in 
this locality. 

We are making great preparations for a big 
Labor Day demonstration. 

High Point.—C. P. Davis: 

All the unions in this section of the state are 
getting along nicely. I have a Federal Labor 
Union well under way, and am in Wilmington 
at present trying to organize a number of 
unions there. I think the prospects are very 
good for having Wilmington a well-organized 
city in the near future. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
eet ere .—Robert P. Piehoff : 
he State Federation of Labor met last month 
with a very fair attendance of delegates from 
local unions, and we are expecting better things 
for our state in the way of organizing during 
the coming six months. 

More aggressive lines of work have been laid 
out for the organizers, and steps will be taken 
to gain the interest and attention of the wage- 
workers to the necessity of organizing. 

I received some notices from the Machinists, 
which I posted, also some from the Steel and 
Tin Plate Workers on strike. I desire to say 
that.the Southern people are becoming more 
familiar with the subject of organization and 
trade unionism. South Carolina is ripe for a 
general organizer to reap the harvest which has 
been sown by the local workers. 

A word about my own experience may not 
be without interest, because it is typical. I am 
learning the cotton mill business, and when I 
became able to operate 20 looms I spoke to the 
superintendent of the Spartenburg mills for a 
company house, and he, having learned that I 
was a union printer, refused to give me one. 
He does not mind me working in his mill, but 
evidently does not care for me to know all about 
how the operatives are treated. It is just for 
that reason that I am learning the mill busi- 
ness. In many respects the operatives here are 
treated fairly enough except for the long hours. 
We certainly need a cotton mill organizer in 
South Carolina. 

Rock Hill.—J. C. Hudson : 

Bricklayers have organized a union and are 
working a 9-hour day. 

We are pushing the demand for union-made 
goods in every direction. 

I have been working hard to get up a Textile 
Workers’ union here for the last three months 
but it is rather slow, because it takes a ood 
deal of time to get the Southern working 
people interested and impress upon them the 
necessity of organizing and keeping up the 
union in good shape. 





GEORGIA. 
Columbus.—B. H. Willis : 
Have been endeavoring to help all the exist- 
ing organizations to increase their membership 
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and to organize those trades where there is no 
union. 

We are pushing the boycotts on the Kingan 
Packing Co., the Moore Packing Co., and the 
Read Packing Co., of Kansas City. We have 
held a number of mass meetings recently in an 
effort to keep up interest in union matters. 
The Textile Workers and the Blacksmiths seem 
ready to organize. 

We had quite an exciting strike among the 
street railway men here, but it terminated very 
successfully indeed. The line is now run 
strictly by union men and the success of the 
strike has had a very good effect upon the 
other unions. 





FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville.—Joe Sherouse : 

Everything is comparatively quiet and smooth 
in labor circles here just at present. Mr. R. L. 
Harper, the new walking delegate, is taking 
hold of things in earnest among the building 
trades and has succeeded in getting things into 
pretty good shape since entering upon the 
duties of his position. 

It is expected that the stationery firemen will 
be next to fall in line for organization. 

Our Central Council is well organized and is 
doing good work. 

The building trades are well organized in this 
city at present. The demand for labor in the 
fire-stricken city is great. 

Jacksonville.—W. L. Girardeau : 

The laborers’ lien law was passed at the last 
session of the legislature; the governor signed 
it and it is now in full force. It is a great pro- 
tection to laborers and material-men in general. 

Tampa.—O. A. Winsett : 

Since receiving my commission I have organ- 
ized a Ship Mechanics’ union. 

Have applied for charter to reorganize the 
Tobacco Strippers, and have several other 
unions in the process of formation. 

Nearly all of the unions are increasing their 
membership materially. The city council re- 
cently passed an engineers’ license law for the 
protection of lifeand property in the operation 
of steam boilers. This law received the in- 
dorsement of the Trades Assembly and the 
Engineers’ union. Weare preparing for a big 
Labor Day celebration. 





KENTUCKY. 

Henderson.—T. G. Roll: 

Carpenters have organized a union with a 

ood membership and prospects of better con- 
sitions for the trade. There have been no 
strikes or lockouts recently, and the unions are 
keeping their membership in good shape and 
making a specialty of pushing union label 
goods. 

I have spent considerable time on the trades 
before organizing them, distributing literature 
to those not organized showing the importance 
of forming unions, etc., and I think when the 
weather gets cooler we will have good results 
to report from this preliminary work. 

Uniontown.—H. T. Utley : 

We have some improvement to report both 
as to wages and reduction of hours. The wagon 


factory employes here secured improvement in 
conditions without strike. 

_ All the unions are doing good work in push- 
ing union label goods, and urging the boycott 
on non-union goods. 

Central City.—W. B. Kissinger : 

Organized a Federal Labor union at Casson- 
ville with 40 members, and a Central Labor 
Union at Central City. 

Coal Miners’ strike in Hopkins county is still 
on. The miners are determined to win, but the 
company is making a desperate fight against 
the organization. Still the miners’ prospects 
are very fair. 

The unions are making a special effort to boy- 
cott unfair goods and to increase the demand 
for union label articles. 

Since the beginning of the year I have organ- 
ized five Federal Labor unions and have aided 
the officers of District No. 23 of the Mine Work- 
ers to organize 2,000 miners in Hopkins, Web- 
ster and Christian counties. 

The Carpenters, of Central City, secured the 
9-hour day and 20 per cent advance in wages. 
At their request, I spent considerable time in 
helping them in their struggle. 

The Stave Mill Workers at Sturges secured the 
9-hour day with 15 per cent advance in wages 
as a result of organization. 

At the present time Iam devoting a good deal 
of attention to the colored laborers, as I believe 
it is necessary to take up this work in the 
Southern States. The employers always use 
the negroes as a tool to defeat organized labor 
in its demands. We have had a good deal of 
experience of this in the coal strike. Ifit had 
not been for the negro laborers available, the 
company would long ago have conceded the 
miners’ demands. 





TENNESSEE. 

Knozxville.—A. Todtenhausen : 

Street Railway Employes have organized a 
good union. Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
and Bartenders received their charter and 
the union is getting along very well. 

Since the Street Railway Men organized, the 
Knoxville Traction Company has discharged a 
number of them on account of membership in 
the union, and the rest of the men went out on 
strike for the reinstatement of those discharged 
and recognition of the union. At this writing 
the strike is still pending and with good pros- 
pects of success for the men. 

The American Federation of Labor boycotts, 
especially against the Knoxville steel mills, are 
being pushed vigorously. 

The Horseshoers are getting ready to organize 
and will soon send for charter. We are mak- 
ing extensive arrangements for a big Labor 
Day celebration. 

Tracy City.—Jack Thompson: 

Organized a union at Kewanee this month. 

We have gained shorter hours for the Clerks 
and Teamsters. 

Are maintaining boycotts on unfair goods. 





ALABAMA, 


Birmingham.—J. H. Leath: 
Have organized the colored Barbers, with @ 
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separate charter from the white Barbers, but 
with consent of the latter. 

Several mines 1n this district have given an 
increase in wages of 124 cents perton. This 
affects a large number of mine workers. 

The city coancil was asked to adopt a union 
label on printing for the constitutional conven- 
tion. It would not agree to this, but we hope 
soon to have the label on all public printing. 

Selma.—J. H. Bean: 

Since April of this year there has been quite 
a change for the better in the affairs of the 
wage-workers in this district, and there is no 
doubt but that it is chiefly due to organization. 
The Carpenters have succeeded in getting a 
reduction of hours and more wages. 

Bricklayers, Plasterers and Laborers are all 
enjoying the 9-hour day. 

hirt, Waist and Laundry Workers are get- 
ting ready to organize a union, and every effort 
is being pat forth to make it a success. 





LOUISIANA. 

New Iberia.—George Mack : 

Colored laborers have organized a Federal 
Labor union here with 103 charter members. 

We need unionism badly here, as most of the 
men are working 11 hours a day, and only 
receive pay once in four or five weeks. If a 
man needs any money during the month he has 
to lose 20 per cent. in order to get his order 
cashed. If the money is wanted for sickness or 
death in the family the rule is not changed. This 
custom of discounting orders works an especial 
hardship, because a good many of the men here 
receive very low wages, some only one dollar a 
day, and it is impossible for them to keep their 
families in any degree of comfort even if they 
receive the fall amount of their wages. When 
20 per cent. is taken off, you can imagine that 
it means starvation. We are very hopeful that 
organization will do something to remove these 
conditions. 

New Orleans.—James Leonard : 

Have organized association of Sheet Metal 
Workers and sent for their charter. This is 
going to be a very strong union as soon as it 
gets well under way. 

Painters are compromising the trouble with 
their employers and will work eight hours for 
31} cents per hour, which is considered quite a 
victory for the men. They also secured recog- 
tion of their union. 

Several unions are on strike at the time of 
writing and the prospects of success are very 
fair, although in the case of the Carpenters the 
employing builders have organized in the effort 
to defeat them. Still there isa great scarcity 
of carpenters here and I believe that the men 
will win. 

DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 
OHIO. 

Akron.—Alfred Woodrig : 

Our Central Labor Union has 44 locals 
affiliated with it, and we are arranging for a 
big Labor Day celebration. Only one new 
union, the Boot and Shoe Workers, has been 
formed lately, but all of the existing unions 

ere are in good shape and increasing their 
membership. 


Bowling Green.—C. A. McGill: 

We have a flourishing Federal Labor union 
here, organized last spring. It is growing at 
the rate of four or five new members every 
meeting, and has succeeded in raising the 
wages for unskilled labor from $1.25 to $1.75 
per day. 

Chillicothe.—D. C. Hogan : 

Machinists organized since the beginning of 
the year and have succeeded in getting an in- 
crease in wages and time and a half for over- 
time. 

Since the first of the year I have organized 
the Boilermakers and the Carpenters. Both 
unions secured an increase in wages amounting 
to five and six cents per hour. 

Next came the Painters, and their increase 
was five cents per hour. 

I reorganized the Retail Clerks and they 
have had very good success in establishing the 
early closing movement in the grocery and 
fruit stores. 

Railroad Trackmen have organized and se- 
cured an advance of 10 and 15 cents per day. 

Brewery Workers since organizing have raised 
their wages from $8 to $14.50 per week. 

Hod Carriers and Bricklayers organized, and 
the latter raised their wages from 31 cents to 45 
cents per hour for a 9-hour day. The Hod 
Carriers secured an advance of five cents per 
hour and a 9-hour day. 

The Tailors have organized and have secured 
a substantial increase in wages and a very fair 
recognition of the union label in tailors’ estab- 
lishments. 

Our Federal Labor union is working success- 
fully in aiding other crafts to organize. We 
now own our hall and furniture and have 
started a nice library. 

While Chillicothe is the second oldest town in 
this state it was very backward in the matter 
of unionism until this year, and this partial list 
of trades organized and increase of wages shows 
how much can be done when the unions act, 
together. 

should add in connection that among the 
advances made the Typographical union suc- 
ceeded in getting an 8-hour ordinance from the 
city council. 

We are making a great fight at present for 
municipal ownership of water works, and be- 
lieve that we are going to be successful. 


Cincinnati.—Frank L. Rist: 

Last month the Leather Japanners were char- 
tered under the American Federation of Labor. 
Locals were also organized for the Garment 
Workers, Carriage and Wagon Workers and 
Team Drivers. 

Last Labor Day the Central Labor Council con- 
sisted of 48 local unions, today there are 71. 
Chances are that by Labor Day there will be 75. 

While a number of new unions have been 
formed the old ones have been strengthened. 
Trades that last year paraded with 150 to 200 
members will be represented in this year’s pa- 
rade by 1,500 to 2,000. 

Even though the Machinists’ strike was not” 
a success, the other unions are determined to 
show the public that they have not lost courage. 
The Machinists have increased their member- 
ship from 612 to 1,500. Allied Metal Mechanics 
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are 325 strong, and the Machine Painters and 
Helpers have over 200 members. So this shows 
that an unsuccessful strike does not always dis- 
integrate a union. 

The Marble Workers went out recently for 
increase in wages and have been partially suc- 
cessful. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers’ union won quite 
a victory with the Bischoff & Stein Co. after 
being out three weeks. 


Cleveland.—Harry D. Thomas: 

Have organized Ship Carpenters and secured 
charter for them. 

Brickmakers organized and affiliated with 
their national union. 

Cloak Makers have organized and expect to 
have all the cloakmakers in the city, about 500, 
in the organization within the next few weeks. 
The latter union has been on strike in several 
shops and has secured an increase from 20 to 
25 per cent, in wages. ; 

Some factories have been successful in raising 
their wages from $3 to $3.50 per day. 

The Horseshoers secured the 9-hour day and 
an increase of 25 cents per day. 

Curbstone Cutters and Setters since organiz- 
ing have abolished piecework and established a 
minimum wage rate of $3.50 per day for 10 hours. 

The Machinists are still wrestling with in- 
junctions, the latest having been secured by 
the Variety Iron Works, prohibiting strikers 
from breathing near the company’s plant. 
A mass meeting was held in the public square 
to protest against this injunction and resolu- 
tions were adopted to appoint a committee to 
investigate the cause and apply a remedy. 

Vice-presidents Kelly and Ward, of the Amal- 
gamated Steel Association, have been in the 
city organizing their craftsman. At this writ- 
ing there are two mills on strike, but one of 
them the trust has dismantled and the other 
company is putting up sheds to shelter the non- 
union men they expect to bring here. The 
Central Labor Union has adopted resolutions of 
sympathy and will extend to the mill workers 
all the moral and financial aid possible. 

The officers of the Longshoremen’s union 
have succeeded in adjusting the trouble of the 
Freight Handlers of the Anchor Line in a satis- 
factory manner. Labor Day celebration prom- 
ises to be the largest ever held in Cleveland. 


Columbus.—S. P. Ewing: 

The following unions have recently been or- 
ganized : 

Railroad Track Laborers. 

Bootblacks. 

Ice Wagon Drivers and Helpers. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers. 

The Trackmen struck for an increase from 
$1.25 to $1.35 per day and won, getting an 
agreement signed for a year with several com- 
panies. 

Ice Wagon Drivers and Helpers struck for the 
10-hour day, with pay for overtime, resulting in 
an increase in wages for the Drivers to 16% 
cents per hour and Helpers to 15 cents per hour. 
Formerly the men had to stay until they got 
through their work, if it took 18 hours, with no 
extra pay. Now they have recognition of the 
union and contract signed by the companies. 


The Hat and Cap Makers’ union has two firms 
using the label. 


Coschocton.—James M. Stewart: 

Ihave been making a special point of Visiting 
unions already organized and helping them to 
increase their membership. 

The city council meal an ordinance in July 
providing that all city work must be done by 
union teamsters only. 

Recently the Typographical union sent a 
committee to the county commissioners, pro- 
bate judge, auditor, clerk of the court, treas- 
urer, county surveyor and prosecuting attorne 
requesting that all printed matter shou 
bear the union label. The request was readily 
granted. 

Carpenters signed up the scale this month 
with over nine-tenths of the contractors, put- 
ting in force here for the first time the 9-hour 
day at 22} cents per hour. 

The Central Trades and Labor Council has 
made arrangements for the largest Labor Day 
celebration ever held here. 

Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee : 

There have been no new unions organized 
this month because all the crafts here are 
already organized, and we have no new terri- 
“7 on which to work in this vicinity. 

here have been no strikes or lockouts and 
everything is going on very smoothly in union 
matters. e are very grateful for President 
Gompers’ unceasing efforts in our behalf, and 
we feel that it is owing to unionism that we are 
treated fairly well by employers. 

We have an 8-hour law on street work and 
many other places where unskilled labor is 
employed. 

A special effort is made to observe the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor boycotts and we have 
succeeded in getting our merchants to put in 
union label clothes, tobacco and other articles. 

The city council recently passed an 8-hour 
ordinance which was a great benefit to the 
laborers. 


Dayton.—E. H. Theis : 

After the struggle with the Metal Trades 
Association in this district, we are pleased to 
say that we are in a position to make a siill 
more aggressive fight than the last. The Allied 
Metal Mechanics have to date not lost a mem- 
ber, but have gained. 

This city, having a total of seventy-two locals, 
you can readily see that we are about complete 
as far as organization is concerned. We have 
in fact all but two crafts in this city organized, 
thus making it possible for any workman to 
join the union of his craft if such is his de 
sire. We have, through our different organ- 
izations, received an increase in this city of 
over $244,000 in the last year, which fact shows 
organized labor to be a benefit to the general 
public, as it is a well known fact that the 
wage-earner does not hold his money but puts 
it in circulation. Still we find some few mer- 
chants who will condemn organized labor, 
but we are confident that organized labor 
will steer its course through with success and 
show that its cause is that of freedom for the 
toiling masses. 

Our Labor Day celebration is expected to be 
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the grandest ever held in this district. There 
is no doubt but what the fight of 1901, of the 
employers against organized labor, has in this 
section convinced them that they can not crush 
the toilers and deny them the right to organize, 
when even the employers dare not attempt to 
do business unless they join their association 
or trust. 

We have at present between fifteen and six- 
teen thousand members in this little city, and 
we expect in the next year to enroll every 
toiler in this vicinity who is an honest wage- 
worker, as we realize that the only way to 
educate the-masses is by organizing and help- 
ing one another under the jurisdiction of that 

rand and noble organization, the American 

ederation of Labor. 


Findlay.—Frank M. Treese : 

The Glass Workers in this vicinity find plenty 
of employment at present. There is somewhat 
of a lull in the work of organization during 
the summer months, but several trades are get- 
ting ready to organize, among them the Ax 
Makers, while as a whole organized labor is 

aining ground. We have at this time 16 
ocals in a flourishing condition. The Labor 
Day demonstration will without doubt surpass 
anything ever held in this neighborhood. 


Massillon.—Nelson P. Maier: 

Have organized the Carpenters and Joiners 
with 27 charter members, also the Bartenders 
of Canton with 38 members. 

The movement here is in a very promising 
condition, and the best results are being ob- 
tained all along the line. 


Marietta.—John Otto Smith: 

Building Laborers organized ry with a 
good membership, also the Garment Workers. 

City council passed a resolution in July 
authorizing the city work to be done only by 
union men. 


Newark.—J. W. Adams: 

Allied Metal Workers have organized, also the 
Polishers, and Buffers and Platers, anda Fed- 
eral Labor union. 

At the beginning of this year I resigned as 
president of the Central Labor Union and have 
put in most of my time in the building up of 
new organizations, and have succeeded fairly 
well. We have 25 locals now in the central 
body. Every trade except the Blacksmiths has 
its union, making 45 locals in all. I expect to 
have the Bartenders and the Milkmen organized 
shortly, and that means that we will then have 
everything in the city. Even when so well or- 
ganized the unions will by no means drop their 
work, but will endeavor to keep up a good 
membership, and do the general work that is 
always to be found on hand. 


Portsmouth.—Irvin F. Rose: 

The city council has passed an ordinance rais- 
ing the wages for street laborers from $1.25 to 
$1.50 per day. Stove Mountersand Steel Range 
Workers have just organized a union with a 
good membership and with the promise that 
every mounter in the city will join the union. 

There have been no strikes or lockouts re- 
cently and unicn matters are progressing very 
favorably. 


Sandusky.—Fred A. Hammond: 

Bakers organized recently with a good mem- 
bership, also the Lumber Yard Men and Mill 
a with 75 charter members and more prom- 
8 

Carpenters are becoming interested in organ- 
ganization and we hope to have a good union 
of them shortly. 

Two small strikes have recently occurred, 
both of which have been successful. 


Steubenville.—Alex. E. Sharp: 

Several trades are getting ready to organize, 
and I hope to be able to make a good report on 
this subject in a few weeks. The Cigarmakers 
are almost ready to send for charter. The Glass 
Workers are talking favorably of organizing 
this fall, All the existing organizations are in 
a flourishing condition and increasing their 
membership steadily. Organized labor is mak- 
ing elaborate preparation for a Labor Day cele- 
bration, and expect it to be greater than they 
ever held before. 

To:edo.—Thomas Rumsey : 

The following unions have been organized 
since January 1, 1901: 

Brass Workers. 

Oil and Gas Well Workers. 

Retail Clerks. 

Carriage and Wagonmakers. 

General Teamsters. 

Coremakers. 

Marine Cooks. 

Beer Bottlers. 

Allied Metal Mechanics. 

Blacksmiths. 

Blacksmith Helpers. 

Lumber Carriers and Pilera. 

Sand Shovelers and Wheelers. 

Capmakers. 

Organized labor here was never in a better 
condition than at present. In all our grievan- 
ces with employers we find that conservative 
and reasonable action brings far better results 
than to be rash and act in haste. 

Union label goods of all descriptions are in 
active demand. Six months ago it was impos- 
sible to get clothes with the Garment Cutters’ 
label. Now we have four of the largest stores 
in the city handling only these goods. 

Several unions have secured the 9-hour day. 
Taking everything into consideration our pros- 
pects looks bright for the future. 





INDIANA. 

Evansville.—P. D. Drain : 

Retail Clerks have organized with a good 
membership and will shortly begin agitation 
for early closing movement. 

The American Federation of Labor boycotts 
are being pushed vigorously. 

There have been no strikes or lockouts re- 
cently and and the general prospects for organ- 
ized labor are very favorable. 


Indianapolis.—John Blue: 

During the first six months of this year I 
have chartered the following unions: 

Billers’ Protective Union. 25 members ; Freight 
Handlers, 150 members ; Allied Metal Mechanics, 
200 members ; Machine Mill Hands (wood work- 
ers), 60 members; Boxmakers (wood workers), 
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40 members; Hard Wood Floor Layers and 
Helpers, 20 members; Sawmaker Helpers, 70 
members ; Sawgrinders and Toothers, 100 mem- 
bers; Ice Drivers (Teamsters’ International), 
75 members; General Teamsters’ Union, 200 
members; Upholsterers, 40 members; Steam 
and Hot Water Fitters Helpers, 20 members; 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 100 mem- 
bers; Wheelmakers (Carriage and Wagon 
Workers’ International), 100 members; Metal 
Polishers, Buffers and Platers, 50 members ; Ice 
Cream Makers and Handlers, 25 members; 
Cerealine Workers, 80 members; Reed and 
Rattan Makers, 20 members; Elevator Ope- 
rators, 30 members; Saw Filers and Setters, 
50 members ; ee and Wagon Workers, 
now being organized, 25 charter applicants ; 
Marble Cutters, Setters and Helpers, charter 
applied for, 20 members; Bartenders, charter 
applied for, 15 members. Ten of the above 
named unions have been chartered during the 

ast four weeks. I also aided in organizing the 

heelmakers in Terre Haute and the Bridge 
and Iron Workers of the same city. 

My time has been largely consumed in look- 
ing after the many new unions that have been 
organized during the past six months, and 
although the weather has been almost unbear- 
ably hot, yet the spirit manifested is such that 
good results have been accomplished. 

The principal boycotts that are being pushed 
here are those against Kingan & Co. and the 
Van Camp Packing Company. 

The following is a list of the unions that have 
gained an increase in their wages during the 
past few months: Carpenters, from 30 to 32} 
cents per hour; Plasterers, from 40 to 45 cents 

r hour; Painters, 27} to 30 cents per hour; 

nners, 27} to 30 cents per hour ; Teamsters, 
from any price to $3.25 per day for wagon, team 
and driver ; Hard Wood Floor Layers, from 20 to 
25 cents per hour ; Wood Finishers, 5 cents per 
hour increase; brid e and Structura) Iron 
Workers, 10 cents per hour increase. 

Nearly all strikes have been gained. 


Petersburg.—James H. Stewart : 

Since September, 1899, the work of organizing 
has been going on systematically and throughly 
in this neighborhood. 

The Retail Clerks, Carpenters, Painters and 
Decorators were the first organizations, and at 
the beginning of this year we were prepared to 
ask for advances. The city council passed a 
resolution granting the 8-hour day, providing 
that only union labor should be employed. On 
the new city water works system we got the 9- 
hour day and union labor at $1.50. We then 
asked for a 9-hour day at the Read brick yard, 
and after a four weeks’ strike secured a reduc- 
tion of hours and recognition of the union, all 
grievances to be arbitrated. Contracts hold 
good until May, 1902. On the same demand 
the saw mills were out for three weeks and 
settled on the same terms. 

Petersburg Milling and Grain Company re- 
fused to pay the scale and proceeded to hire 
non-union help. It was put on the unfair list 
and after six weeks asked for union men and 
signed the contract. We now have union help 
-& ween and wage scale signed until May, 


During this time unions have been organized 
at Hosmer, Oakland City, Princeton, Washing. 
ton and other places in the vicinity. Oakland 
City Trades and Labor Union is arranging for 
a great Labor Day celebration in which all the 
unions of this district will participate. 

Taking into consideration our lack of factories 
we have done very well. Like Alexander the 
Great, who ceased conquering worlds because 
there were no more to conquer, we have ceased 
unionizing factories because there are no more 
in the vicinity to unionize. 

Much credit should be given to the United 
Mine Workers and to their local officers, 
especially in Petersburg, Littles and Black- 
burn. 


Fort Wayne.—H. C. Hoeltje and G. R, 
Hench: 

Laundry Workers organized recently with a 
good membership, also the Beer Bottiers, 
Blacksmiths are getting ready to organize, 
also the Bartenders. 

We now have 47 unions here and they are 
all in a flourishing condition and increasing 
their membership. 

We had only two strikes recently and 
both were successful. The Horseshoers were 
on strike for one day, securing an average in- 
crease of 40 cents a day. The Cigarmakers 
were on strike for a week and gained an increase 
of $1 per thousand, which means an average 
increase a week of $1.50. 


Muncie.—George Derrick : 

We have 48 local unions here and have added 
several new ones in the last six months. 

Muncie has its share of people who are always 
branching out with new ideas, and the Women’s 
International Union Label League is one of 
these. It is composed of the wives, mothers 
and daughters of wage-earners. The first union 
was formed in Muncie, and there are now about 
30 scattered throughout the country. The or- 
ganization gives promise of becoming an im- 
portant factor in the labor movement. 

Special interest is being taken here in muni- 
cipal ownership of the electric plant, water 
works, etc. Sentiment is somewhat divided in 
this matter, but the wage-workers are mostly 
in favor of it. 

A workingmen’s library and reading room is 
one of the innovations. It is maintained by 
the local unions, but the majority of its patrons 
are people who are not members of organized 
labor. 

The proceeds of our Labor Day celebration 
will be divided equally between the library and 
a free kindergarten. 


Richmond. —Joe Brockman : 

Tailors have recently organized a union with 
a good membership, and fair prospect for ex- 
tension of the union label. 

The Piano Workers organized about two 
months ago and they had a battle to fight, as 
several of their members have been discharged 
for joining the union. 

The Painters organized with a good member- 
ship and with fair prospects of improved con- 
ditions, 

Expect to organize the Tinners next week, 
also the Barbers. 
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The Brewers and the Meat Cutters are talking 
unionism and will probably send for charter 


soon. 

Ironmolders were on strike for three days for 
an increase in wages and compromised on five 
cents less per day than was asked, still the in- 
crease was a material one. Conditions in sev- 
eral shops have been bettered without strike 
on account of the determined stand taken by 
the molders. 

A law passed by the last legislature increased 
the city laborers’ wages from 15 cents to 25 
cents per hour. 

South Bend.—Harry Burt: 

The following unions have been organized 
recently : 

Tinners. 

Lathers. 

Electricians. 

Brewery Workmen. 

The prospects are very bright for the future 
success of these new organizations and we are 
adding new members to the Federal union. 

South Bend.—John W. Peters: 

The Brewery Workmen have organized with 
a good membership, and several brewery com- 
panies in the vicinity have signed the scale. 

Tailors of South Bend have organized with a 
membership of 14, and expect to extend their 
organization to every shop in the city. 

Plumbers and Carpenters went on strike and 
were victorious in both cases. 

Leather Workers cf the Studebaker Works 
are on strike, with no immediate prospects of 
settlement and members of that craft every- 
where are requested to take notice and keep 
away from South Bend. 





ILLINOIS. , 

Alton.—Joseph Giles : 

Everything is moving very well in labor 
circles. The employes of the glassworks have 
just organized a union and before long we ex- 
pect the membership to reach 300. 

From all appearances we will have the larg- 
est Labor Day celebration ever held here. 


Blue Island.—N. Crossland : 

Everything is —_ in anion circles just now 
and employment is fairly good. 

Brickmakers numbering about 400 have se- 
cured the 8-hour day and a minimum wage of 
25 cents per hour. Employers signed an agree- 
ment to remain in force until March 1, 1902; all 
disputes to be settled by arbitration. 

On Labor Day our union will turn out with 
the demonstration in Chicago. 

We have a Cigarmakers’ union here, and al- 
though its membership is not large, it is a very 
progressive union and an important factor in 
all matters pertaining to unionism, especially 
the union labels. 

Federal Labor union organized a few months 
ago at Chicago Heights is making remarkable 
increase in membership. 

Carbondale.—W. F. Smith : 

In this section of the country everything is 
eating up in the lines of organized labor. I 
recently effected an organization of 75 members 
at Cape Girardeau; also organized a union at 
Metropolis, with a membership of 175. There 


is considerable interest in unionism and an ex- 
cellent prospect for forming several new unions 
during the fall months. The labor movement 
is taking firm hold and labor men are becoming 
very enthusiastic. The results are satisfactory. 
We have better wages and shorter hours. City 
councils and manufacturers are recognizing the 
union. Many professional men are lending 
their influence to the movement. 


Carlinville.—P. J. McDonald : 

Our unions are increasing their membership 
every week. We have secured a number of in- 
creases in wages without strikes. While no 
new unions have been organized in the past 
month yet everything is in a prosperous con- 
dition. 


Chicago.—Frank Weber : 

There has been considerable excitement here 
on account of the importation of negroes from 
Birmingham for the steel works. It looked at 
first as if there would be a clash between the 
white and colored workers, but the sentiment 
was such that the company was forced to send 
the negroes back to Birmingham in order to 
avoid conflict. 

In the stock yard district everybody is work- 
ing overtime on account of the shipment of 
cattle, sheep and hogs, because of the drought. 
It is almost impossible to get an opportunity to 
talk to the employes; besides strangers are 
watched — closely. The work of organiza- 
tion can only be done by a house to house 
canvass. 

As I reported before, seven local unions have 
been formed among the men working in the 
packing houses. 

The Stationary Firemen are also going to or- 
anize a union. I believe that the stockyard 
istrict is now on the way to become thoroughly 

organized. The Carpenters and Coopers are the 
two branches that need assistance and they will 
soon be in line. 


Dow.—L. ©. Carrico : 

There has been a very decided improvement 
in the wages and general condition of labor 
here. There is a demand for help in all lines of 
business, and in so far as unions are organized, 
the men are able to obtain pretty fair conditions 
of employment. 

All American Federation of Labor boycotts 
are being carefully observed here, especial at- 
tention being paid to the American and Conti- 
nental Tobacco companies. 

The town council recently passed an ordi- 
nance giving the 8-hour day on public work. 


East St. Louis.—A. H. Ourtis : 

Freight Handlers recently struck for an in- 
crease of wages and received a substantial 
advance. 

The firemen have been organized in Nelson 
Morris Packing Company’s plant. 

Carpenters have brought several unfair firms 
into line, and they have adopted the 8-hour day 
and pay union wages. 


Elgin.—H. R. Bates : - 

This is one of the best organized cities in the 
the country ; with a population of about 24,000 
we have 33 local unions and a total membership 
of over 5,000. 
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Elgin Trades Council is making great prepa- 
rations for Labor Day and expects to have a 
fine demonstration. e have no unemployed 
union members at all. 


Galesburg.—H. W. Lohmar: 

Since my last report the Tin and Sheet Metal 
Workers have been organized with practically 
all of the journeymen. 

Stone Cutters have also organized a local. 

Carpenters and Bricklayers have unionized 
several shops. 

Barbers are pushing the early closing move- 
ment. 


Granite City.—Joseph Ball : 

Gasmakers working in the rolling mill of the 
National Enameling & Stamping Oo. have se- 
cured 10 per cent advance in wages without 
strike. Organized labor is in a prosperous 
condition and there are no strikes or lockouts 
to report. 


New Baden.—John Wolverton: 

We are about to organize a Central Labor 
Union and inform the public that this is a 
strictly union town. 

I have organized the Painters and assisted in 
ers a Federal Labor union. All our 
——s unions are increasing their member- 
ship. 


Peoria.—Walter 8S. Bush : 

Matters in the Peoria district are beginning 
to move forward on the double quick again. 
The Radiant Home boycott is being pushed 
here with vigor. The Ladies’ Union Label 
League which we organized over a year ago is 
doing splendid work. 

Ice Handlers had trouble at one of the houses 
last winter and the Woodruff Ice Co. was put 
on the “list”? and given a lively go of it. A 
settlement was reached early this spring by 
which the firm agreed to employ none but mem- 
bers of the Ice Handlers’ union. 

The Machinists are doing well since the strike 
and increasing their membership. 

The Stationary Firemen made a demand on 
distilleries here on the first of the month for the 
8-hour day. It was granted. 


Quincy.— August OC. Lange: 

Two new unions are about to be organized. 
All existing unions are getting along nicely. 
We have had nostrikes or lockouts that amount 
to anything for some time. We are going to 
have a big Labor Day celebration, with 47 local 
unions in line. 

Several unions have had an increase in wages 
in the past six months. Unfair concerns are 

etting to be very scarce. Women’s Label 

ague is giving us great assistance in pushing 
label goods. 

Carpenters’ union is growing wonderfully ; it 
has nearly doubled its membership in the last 
year. 


Rockford.—F. L. Stewart: 

Recently organized union of Carpenters is 
rapidly adding to its membership and doing 
good work. é 

I make a point of holding a number of meet- 
ings with newly organized unions for instruc- 
tion, and to encourage them until they get well 


started in the work. We have a bulletin board 
at labor headquarters, which carries all notices 
of unfair goods, and our members make a point 
of demanding union labels. We are meeting 
all calls for strike aid with personal offerings 
and as much in donations as possible. 





MICHIGAN. 


Ann Arbor.—C. G. Cook: 

Bricklayers and Stone Masons have completed 
their organization and will send delegates to 
the Central Trades Council. 

We will have a big celebration on Labor Day 
here, and a number of delegations are coming 
from other places. Have no doubt that the 
Labor Day celebration will do much to increase 
the spirit of unionism. 

Street Railway Employes between this city 
and Detroit are now represented by delegates 
in our Trades Council, and take an active part 
in the proceedings of that body. 


Grand Rapids.—W. B. Wilson: 

Sheet Metal Workers have sent for a charter 
and have a good union. 

Stationary Firemen and Brickmakers are 
getting ready to organize. 

Garment Workers and Laundry Workers 
have become interested in the label and 
prospects of organizing them are very good. 

We hope to have a large number of union 
men in line on Labor Day, many of whom 
have never before taken part in a union 
demonstration. 


Tonia.—A. L. Cheney : 

The unions here are making a special effort 
to celebrate Labor Day. We are going to 
Grand Rapids and expect a fine celebration. 

We have arrangements under way to or- 
ganize a Central Labor union in which all the 
locals will be represented. 

Shirt Waist Workers and Barbers are both 
about ready to organize. 


Kalamazoo.—D. W. Baxter: 

During the past month I have been traveling 
around the state considerably and find the 
union sentiment stronger than ever before and 
growing every day. It seems to be ripe for a 
strong move toward organizing in all trades. 
I believe the spirit of unionism will grow 
rapidly enough to meet the trusts on their own 
grounds. 

Labor Day celebration will be a big one and 
there will be more men in line than ever before. 
The unions report a healthy condition and an 
increase in membership. 





WISCONSIN. 

Racine.—J. L. Wiertz: 

Allied Printing Trades Counci) has been 
organized and received recognition from the 
publishers’ organization. 

Garment orkers and Boot and Shoe 
Workers are perfecting their organization and 
making agreements with the manufacturers 
for the use of the union label. 

Steam Fitters have received an increase of 
60 cents per day without strike. 

Outlook for organization of labor was never 
better than at present. 
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DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWESTERN. 
MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—J. H. Carver and W. A. Turner : 

In the past three months the following 
unions have been organized : 

Carriage and Wagon Workers. 

Jewelry Workers. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers. 

Bottlers. 

Recently the Packers and Nailers and the 
Flour Loaders secured 25 cents increase in 
wages per day. 

age-workers of this city are very much in 
sympathy with the Steel Workers in their 
struggle with the trust, and will aid them in 
every possible way. 

Eight-hour day is making very good prog- 
ress, as the business men are rather in os 
with it, and the city employes are nearly all 
organized, so that they have secured the 
8-hour day in all branches of work which can 
be done in that way. All unions are doing 
very well. 


Minneapolis.—John Swift : 

The labor movement in the city of Minneapo- 
lis was never in such a flourishing condition as 
at the present time. We have about 80 local 
unions, and with the exception of two or three 
they are all affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

In the building trades, a great deal has been 
accomplished. Three years ago mechanics were 
paid from $1.50 to $2.50 per day for ten hours’ 
work but now through the efforts of unionism 
they have reduced the hours to eight, and in- 
creased wages from $2.50 to $5 per day. 
While we have had some strikers, yet no strike 
is undertaken until every effort has been made 
to get a peaceful settlement, and in the majority 
of cases the parties interested, with the assist- 
ance of the central body, are able to reach a 
settlement and avoid trouble. 


St. Paul.—J. F. Krieger : 

We have been successful in organizing the 
Structural Iron Workers with a membership of 
sed . ~aecemee practically all working at that 

e 


Laundry Workers have held a number of 
meetings and I am confident that during the 
fall they will organize a good union. 

Furriers were at one time organized but 
allowed the union to lapse. They are now 
taking renewed interest in unionism and we 
expect to have them organized within a few 
months. There are about 200 journeymen and 
500 girls employed in the business, so there is 
material for a good organization. 





IOWA. 

Clinton.—George C. Campbell : 

No new unions have been organized in the 
past month, but all the existing ones have in- 
creased their membership and are in very good 
condition. 

Our labor headquarters was visited by fire 
a few weeks ago and Federal Labor union sus- 
tained a heavy loss, as it was the owner of the 
hall, furniture and library. We are not dis- 
couraged, however, and are endeavoring to get 


things in shape again, though it will take some 
time to recover the loss. 

We are going to have a splendid Labor Day 
celebration, with all the unions in line. 

Council Bluffs.—H. G Davis: 

Railway Oarmen recently or 
charter members, and have ha 
tions since. 

Barbers have a new union, which is rapidly 
increasing in membership, and an effort will be 
made to push the early closing movement. 

While there is no excitement about labor 
matters in this vicinity, all the labor unions are 
gaining ground slowly and steadily. 

Machinist’s movement for a shorter workday 
had very good effect in giving new life to a 
nur.ber of organizations. 


Ottumwa.—J. F. Byrne: 

After ten years of agitation in this city and 
state, the pioneers of the labor movement are 
beginning to see the results of their hard work. 
Iowa is stepping along with a pace heretofore 
unknown. New unions are being formed and 
the old ones are increasing their membership at 
such a rate that it sems like an avalanche of 
wage-workers coming into the various unions 
of their crafts. I am glad to say that the south- 
west Iowa is thoroughly organized. 

In the past two months I have been kept busy 
forming new unions and looking after those 
already organized. Iam now engaged in per- 
fecting an organization of Meat Cutters and 
Butchers in the Morrell ee plant of this 
city, which, when completed, will have nearly 
1,000 members. 

Leather Workers and Laundry Workers are 
both ready to organize and will send for char- 
ters shortly. 

Wood fave see pepe poe | Firemen,Engineers 
and Brickmakers are all talking organization. 

Trades and Labor Assembly has done good 
work in the past year and fought to a finish all 
the unfair goods that were sold in the city. 

Indications are that we will have the largest 
Labor Day celebration ever attempted in this 
portion of Iowa. 


nized with 65 
many applica- 





DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 
MISSOURI, 

Doe Run.—James Legrand : 

Organized a union of granite workers with 80 
members. They have already secured a gain of 
$2.50 on the thousand for cutting paving stones. 
We think this union will be very successful. 

The American Federation of Labor boycotts 
are being pushed vigorously, especially those 
affecting this neighborhood. 

Hannibal.—B. F. Fields: 

Labor is pretty well organized here and the 
influence is beginning to be felt. I believe it is 
not far distant when any reasonable demand 
will be conceded to organized labor. 

The weather has been so extremely warm 
that not much work has been done for the 
last two months, but I hope for the next three 
months to secure a revival of interest and 
open up the fall campaign in earnest for 
unionism. 

Springfield.—_H. A. W. Juneman: 

Among the unions organized here recently 
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are Retail Clerks, Painters, Machinists’ Helpers 
and Masicians. They are all doing very well 
and gaining in membership and influence. 

Employes in the railroad yards are getting 
interested in unionism and we may be able to 
organize them later. 

St. Joseph.—Burt E. Burnham: 

Wage-workers in this vicinity are very well 
organized. Almost everyone in the various 
trades is busy, but the demand for workmen is 
fully met. 

Comparatively few strikes or other troubles 
have occurred in the last six months and those 
which have taken place have been settled satis- 
factorily to the union men. 

Several new unions are in sight. Shoe Work- 
ers have several factories in this city, and we 
expect to build up a strong union among them. 
The Meat Cutters employed in the retail mar- 
kets are also getting ready to organize. 

Unionists here are very enthusiastic over a 
movement for a Labor Temple, and it is likely 
that within a few years labor unions will have 
a home of their own. 

At this writing an endeavor is being made to 
induce the unionists of all the surrounding 
places to combine with us in the celebration of 
Labor Day. 





KANSAS. 

Kansas City.—E. O. Sherwood : 

We have now 16 unions that assemble at labor 
headquarters, and they agree to co-operate in 
the general work as far as possible. I have 
recently organized a union of Carpenters and 
Joiners. 

The condition of labor is much brighter than 
it was six months ago, and the interest in union- 
ism is reviving all along the line. I spend every 
night in the week at meetings and arranging to 
organize unions. 

Pittsburg. —H. A. Smith: 

Organized Butcher Workmen and Meat Cut- 
ters, starting in with a good membership and 
likely to have more. Have re-organized the 
Tailors and they will endeavor to have their 
label recognized. The Bakers are talking of 
forming a union and will probably organize 
later in the season. 





TEXAS. 

Dallas.—Theo. Marx : 

Tinners have succeeded in securing the 8-hour 
day and $3 per day. 

akers succeeded in getting nearly all of the 
bosses to sign a new contract excluding night 
work and giving them better conditions in many 
respects. 

he recent session of the legislature passed a 
law making blacklisting a punishable offense. 

The Leather Workers here had some trouble 
and when the firm tried to blacklist them, se- 
cured the services of an able lawyer, and expect 
to test the law. 

Paris.—B. E. Maxwell : 

I am pleased to report that we have succeeded 
in organizing a Trades Assembly with nearly 
all the local unions affiliated. We have not had 
many strikes or boycotts recently ; the Leather 
Workers had some trouble on account of an 


attempt to reduce prices and were successful 
in gaining their point. 





INDIAN TERRITORY. 

McAllister.—George W. Fairlie : 

Our Federal Labor union succeeded in get- 
ting an increase of 25 cents per day in wages 
without any trouble. 

Retail Clerks have held several meetings and 
will shortly send for acharter. Although no 
new unions have recently been organized, we 
expect to report good work a little later in the 
season. 


DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 
NEW MEXICO. 

Roswell.—D. J. Connell : 

We have not many union people here, but 
the Carpenters have been very successful in 
gaining the 8-hour day. Iam trying to organ- 
ize a number of trades and expect to report on 
them in the future. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 
WASHINGTON. 

Seattle.—W. H. Middleton : 

I am glad to say that we are making very 
good progress with all the unions. Within the 
past month both the Brickmakers and the Team 
Drivers organized and secured charters from 
their respective national unions. Shingle Weav- 
ers of Western Washington have the spirit of 
organization among them, and have applied for 
charter. 

At Everett the Electrical Workers and Laun- 
dry Workers have organized, and will affiliate 
with their national bodies. 

In the brewery trades the Drivers, Stable- 
men, Engineers and Firemen recently organized 
and have made good progress. 

Taken all in all, unionism is in good condition 
and the prospects bright for future success. 

Spokane.—H. D. Merritt: 

Organized a Boot Black union recently with 
a good charter membership, and the indications 
are that the new union will grow very rapidly. 

Laundry workers and Stationary Engineers 
are both preparing to organize. Wood Workers 
and Millmen are talking of organizing, and 
should do so at once, as the planing mills are 
paying only 25 cents per hour and work the 
men ten hours. 

Organized labor in this vicinity is in fairly 
good shape. The Machinists and Molders had 
some trouble recently, but it has been settled 
satisfactorily. 

Tacoma.— Willis Bloom: 

Reorganized the Longshoremen in June. 
They are threatened with a blacklist, and this 
makes it rather difficult to get new members. 
Cooks and Waiters have been organized, start- 
ing out with a good membership and prospects 
of success for any reasonable demand. 





CALIFORNIA. oI 


Los Angeles.—Lemuel D. Biddle: 
Among the unions recently organized are the 
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Olerks, Plumbers, Sheet Metal Workers, Sta- 
tionary Engineers, Beer Wagon Drivers and 
Messenger Boys. 

Laundry Workers have a good organization, 
but have been locked out by the employers, 
They are starting a co-operative laundry, and if 
they receive the proper patronage from union 
men it should be a success. 

Los Angeles.—John Slocum : 

I wish to, add a few words in regard to the 
condition of the Laundry Workers. The pro- 
prietors havean organization and it seems they 
had their employes work all kinds of hours 
without extra pay. The laundry workers or- 
ganized a few weeks ago and soon demanded 
better conditions and extra pay for overtime. 
While it resulted in a lockout, the public seem 
to be with the employes, and when they formed 
a co-operative association the stock was rapidly 
taken up by wage-workers in the city. 

General preparations have been made for an 
observance of Labor Day, which is something 
unusual, as I understand Labor Day was never 
before celebrated in Los Angeles. 

I forward an application for a charter for the 
Stereoty pers. 

San Francisco.—J. D. Pierce: 

Situation is becoming more intense every 
day. The port of San Francisco is practically 
tied up; as fast as vessels come in, the crews 
leave. There are 25,000 men out now and 
likely to be 30,000 to 40,000 within a week. 

Labor Council, together with Water Front 
Federation, is working hard for a settlement, 
but the Employers’ Association states that 
nothing but annihilation of the trade unions 
will suffice. 

The Teamsters have gone out and the 
Carriage and Wagon Workers are expected 
next. 

Mayor has exhausted all means for a settle- 
ment. Governor Gage is now here trying to 
take up the case where the mayor failed. The 
men have held firm and perfect harmony 
exists between the unions. The unions are 
making preparations for a long fight, and if 
only one organization is to stay in the field 
there is no doubt in my mind but what the 
trade unions will be here and not the Em- 
ployers’ Association. 


CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Vancouver.—J. H. Watson: 

The fishermen’s strike, which I mentioned in 
my former report, has been settled satisfactorily 
for the men. This is fortunate, because if the 
strike had lasted through the season it would 
have crippled one of the main industries of this 
province. The fishermen have had considerable 
trouble with the Japanese who are employed 
by some of the canners. The Japs are in debt 
to their employers, and the canners want to 
get their money back, and say that after this 
year they will agree to hire none but white 
fishermen. 

Victoria.—T. W. Twiggs: 

Organized labor was never stronger than at 
present in this city. In the last six months the 
membership has trebled, now being 1,500. The 


team drivers is the latest union to organize, with 
a membership of 150 and expect to double it 
within six months. 

We have had no serious strikes; in three 
cases an increase of wages has been conceded 
after a strike lasting only a few hours. 

Our Trades Council is discussing the idea of 
establishing a Labor Temple owned by the 
union, where they may meet, have a reading 
room, and other facilities for social intercourse. 

Victoria will celebrate Labor Day at home for 
the first time in five years, and there is much 
enthusiasm over the preparations. 





ONTARIO. 

Brockville.—Thos. Keilty : 

During the past month I have made it a point 
to visit every local union in the vicinity and I 
had the pleasure of aiding them in increasing 
their membership and general interest in the 
work. I would respectfully suggest to every 
American Federation of Labor organizer, that 
such visits to locals in their districts at least 
once in every three months would do much 
toward keeping the unions in a condition of 
prosperity, and an interchange of views is 
mutually valuable. 

Toronto.—John H. Kennedy : 

During the last month the Jewelers, Cabinet- 
makers, Railway Oar Repairers and Stove 
Mounters organized unions. 

Sheet Metal Workers have secured the 9-hour 
~~ and a minimum scale of 22} cents per 

our. 

Brass Molders after being on strike for five 
weeks returned to work on August 6, the mat- 
ter having been settled. 

St. Catherines.—James Carty : 

Have organized a local union of Painters, 
which starts out with a charter membership of 
20 and very good prospects. 

The Typographical union has secured the 9- 
hour day, with same wages as paid for ten 
hours, without strike. 

We are making special effort to boom union 
label goods here, especially tobaccos. 

The city council at a recent meeting passed 
a resolution fixing Laborers’ wages at $1.50 for 
a 9-hour day. This action I attribute to the 
Barbers’ Protective union, recently formed. 

In the last six months the Bakers and Con- 
fectioners have organized. 

The Plumbers and Gas Fitters, Laborers’ 
Protective, Painters and Decorators and Metal 
Mechanics have also been organized. 


How to Form a Central Labor Union. 

Let an organizer, or any local union, send a 
communication to all bona fide unions asking 
that three or more delegates be elected to par- 
ticipate in a meeting, giving time and place. 

Effect a temporary organization, hold general 
discussion, and appoint an organizing commit- 
tee to visit all unions failing to respond. Fill 
out application for charter, giving names of 
officers and executive board as well as names 
of unions. 

Forward to the headquarters of American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C. Oost 
of charter, $5; dues, $10 per year. 
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When Labor Day Became Law. 


Labor Day was enacted into law at different 
periods since 1887, as the following list will 
show. The date given indicates when the law 
received executive approval : 


Alabama, December 12, 1892. 
California, March 23, 1893. 
Colorado, March 15, 1887. 
Connecticut, March 20, 1889. 
Delaware, February 14, 1893. 
District of Columbia, June 28, 1894. 
Florida, April 29, 1893. 
Georgia, October, 1891. 

Illinois, June 17, 1891. 

Indiana, March 9, 1891. 

Iowa, April 5, 1890. 

Kansas, March 4, 1891. 
Louisiana, July 7, 1892. 

Maine, February 10, 1891. 
Massachusetts, May 11, 1887. 
Minnesota, April 18, 1893. 
Missouri, April 9, 1895. 
Montana, March 4, 1891. 
Nebraska, March 29, 1889. 

New Hampshire, March 31, 1891. 
New Jersey, April 8, 1887. 
New York, May 6, 1887. 

Ohio, April 28, 1890. 

Oregon, February 21, 1887. 
Pennsylvania, April 25, 1889. 
Rhode Island, May 26, 1893. 
South Carolina, December 22, 1891. 
Tennessee, March 11, 1891. 
Texas, February 11, 1893. 

Utah, February 23, 1892. 
Virginia, February 5, 1892. 
Washington, February 24, 1891. 
Wisconsin, April 19, 1893. 


Honor the Brave. 


The great steel strike will be useful, if for no 
other reason, because it proves the courage of 
one hundred thousand highly paid American 
workmen. These are the men who have given 
up profitable employment, facing indefinite 
ay and hardship for the sake ofa principle, 

cause they believe that their duty is to their 
fellow-workmen and to the organization which 
oz have built up together. 

he steel trust rejoices in the fact that some 
of the workmen have refused to quit work and 
have stood by the trust. In every army there 
are a certain number of deserters, and but for 
the fear of court martial there would be a great 
many more. The workmen who disobey the 
order to strike are simply the soldiers who lack 
the courage to go under fire. They are glad to 
take the high wages which only unionism can 
bring. They are glad to share the prosperity 
and the power of the organization in times of 


ace. But they have not the heart to fight. 

ike the peace-loving soldier, they run away 
when the fight begins. They are not to be 
blamed too severely, for with the constitutional 
coward it is impossible to overcome cowardice, 

Think as kindly as you can of the poor devils 
who shirk and show the white feather when the 
battle begins. Hunger is a difficult proposition 
to deal with. But don’t forget to honor the men 
who are loyal to their agreement and stick by 
their fellows. And don’t forget to honor the 
women, the wives of these men; for in all 
labor fights no courage is greater than that dis- 
= by women, although the greatest suffer- 
a ie endured by them. 

he strikers of today may be beaten indi- 
vidually ; they may be permanently worse off 
for having stuck together like men; but they 
will at least have earned honorable reputations 
for themselves and their children. They will 
have rendered important service to the future. 
They are the heroes and benefactors of the in- 
dustrial system. 

Do you say: “There is nothing in it for 
them?” True. But there was ‘nothing in it”’ 
apparently for thousands of men who died at 
the end of the eighteenth century to make this 
nation independent and to establish a home 
where millions of workmen now live com- 
fortably. 

And there was “nothing in it”? for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of men who died in the War 
of the Rebellion to keep this country united 
and to prevent the national Union from break- 
ing up. But while there was “nothing. in it,” 
in the usual sense, there was glory in it. 

When trades unionism was first established 
there were many men executed in England and 
elsewhere simply because they had dared to go 
on strike and resist employers. They were the 
original industrial patriots, fighting for a mod- 
ern industrial system based on unionism ; they 
were like the soldiers in our Revolutionary war. 

The men fighting today for the principle of 
unionism, to keep alive the union system estab- 
lished, are like the men who fought in the 
sixties for the principle of unionism between 
states, to keep alive the nation. 

Many mistakes will be made by the soldiers 
fighting today. Many mistakes were made by 
soldiers fighting in past times, excited and often 
violent. 

And the timid of all classes, editors and oth- 
ers, will shiver when a mistake is made and 
denounce all the generals and all the soldiers 
because of the mistakes of a few camp followers. 

But the future will overlook the mistakes and 
remember with gratitude the results of the fight 
and the courage of the men who preferred per- 
manent principle to temporary wages.—New 
York Journal. 


Whenever possible mass meetings should be 
held, with the co-operation of the central body, 
for the purpose of awakening general interest, 
advocating less hours, advertising boycotts, etc. 

Each local union should appoint a commit- 
tee on press to secure publication of notices 
and report of meetings, to refute by letter any 
disparaging statements, editorial or otherwise, 
and contribute generally on the labor question. 
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Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
1423-425 G St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., 
July 25, 1901. 
To All Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 

LOVELL & BUFFINGTON TOBACCO Co., Covington, Ky. 
Jos. FOWLER SHIRT Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 

meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A, F. of L. 





State of Employment in 
JULY. 


Out of 1077 unions making returns for July with an 
aggregate membership of 85,697, there are 6,781 reported 
unemployed or 8.1 per cent. 

The continued disturbance in the metal trades kept 
the percentage to nearly the same proportion as the 
preceding month. 

Outside of this the report of unemployed for other 
trades is about the same as for the preceding three 
months. 
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Charters Issued in July. 

Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated Na- 
tional Unions the American Federation of Labor office 
issued charters during the month of July, 1901, as 
follows : 

Internationals, 1; Central Bodies, 9; Local Unions, 64. 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cigara.—Carl Upman, of New York City: Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour and Meal.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Jacob Beck & Sons, of Detroit, Mich. 

Meats.—Kingan Saskiog Company, of Indianapolis,Ind.; 
Van our Packing Co., of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tobacco.— American and Continental tobacco com- 
panies. 

CLOTHING. 

Shoes.—Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rice & Hutchins, of Marlboro, Mass.; Thos. G. 
5} aod of Roxbury, Mass.; Whittimore Co., Boston, 

ass 


Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn, 
Cottons.—Riverside Mills, Danville, Va. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., of Chicago, Ill. 

Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, Il; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Feister Printing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Donahue & Henneberry, Publishers, Chicago, IIL; 
The Daheim, German newspaper, of Chicago, II1.; 
W. B. Conkey Co., Publishers, Hammon } Ind.; 
Parkersburg Sentinel, of Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Philadelphia Demokrat and Central "Rewspaper 
Union, of Philadelphia, Penna.; New York Sun, 
New York City ; Gazette, Terra Haute, Ind. 


POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, Ill.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of 
| +7 a Ind.; Litchfield Brick Co., of Litch- 

eld, Ill. 


HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 


as ~ ~<a P. Deuscher & Co., of Hamil- 

ton, oO. 

ae Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, 
Jonn 


Brass.—Oliver Bros., Brass Bedsteads, of Lockport, N.Y. 

Cutlery.—Goodell Cutlery Co., of Antrim, N. H. 

General Hardware.—Landis, Frey & Clark, Atlas Works, 
of New Britain, Conn. 

Iron and Steel.—Iinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 

ntersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy: 
. Y¥.; American Radiator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.; 

Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, Mich, 

Iron, Architectural.—W insiow Bros., of Chicago, Ill.; Her- 
endeen Manufacturing Company, Geneva, ° 

Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., paper-folding machines ; k Island 
Plow Works, of Rock Island, IIL; Watt Mining 
Car Wheel Co., of Barnesville, Ohio; Western Elec- 
tric Co., of Chicago, Il. 

Stoves.—Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and gasoline 
stoves, Cleveland, Ohio.; Kahn Stove Works, of 
Hamilton, Ohio; Black & Germer, of Erie, Penna.; 
Eclipse Stove Co., of Mansfield, Ohio; McSherry 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


Woopd AND FURNITURE. 


Bent Wood.—Andrew Kimble Bent Wood Works, of 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co., of 
Davenport, Ia. 

Cars.—Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., of Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
Cooperage.—St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cincinnati Cooperage Co., of Cincinnati, O. 
Furniture.—Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass.; Hamilton 

Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis.; American 
Billiard Table Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas. 


LEATHER AND RUBBER. 


Leather.—Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Rubber.—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 


Mass. 
Tanners.—Laub & Son, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Schoelkpoh & 
Co.,of Buffalo, N. Y.; Moench & Son, of Cattaragus, 
N. Y.; Moench, Tisher & Son, of Tonawanda, ° 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Watches.—Keystone Watchcase Company, of Philadel- 
hia, Pa.; T. Zurbrugg Watchcase Company, of 
Riverside: N. J.; Peter MéCourt Theatrical Circuit, 
of Denver, Colo. 
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Following is a statement of the 
for the month of July, 1901. 


Financial Statement. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


viated thus: Jj, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


RECEIPTS. 


July. 


1, 


ia sainstassilion 
Bowling Green,Ohio,central labor union sup 
Mineral and soda water bottlers 9275, sup..... 
Blacksmith wom g 9276, sup.... 
Bootblacks prot 9277, sup 
Horsenail makers 6313, sup. 
Federal labor 8997, su 
Blacksmith helpers 7524, sup.. 
Radiator molders 8604, sup...... 
Freight handlers 9264, sup.. 
Federal labor 7187, sup.. 
Drillers and tappe rs 8774, 
sup, 50c.. 
Federal labor 8243, ‘tax, apr, $1. 10; sup, $1.2 
Cloth, hat and cap makers #181, tax, june, 
S6c; sup, $1.88...........0.004 
Natl union united brewery ‘workme n, ‘assess 
Intl bro of electrical workers, assess.. 
Bro of painters, decorators and paperhang- 
ers, tux, m,Jj 
Boot ‘and shoe workers intl, tax, a, m, $ 
assess, $149.20 
Journeyme n barbers intl, tax, f, 
Federal labor 8442, tax, m, j se 
Waist factory employes 8766, OEE, SUIS... ccccees 
LaFayette,Ind,central labor union,tax,j,f,m 
Wool sorters and graders 9025, tax, June........ 
Federal labor 8162, tax, MAY.............cccceseseseees 
Federal labor 8008, tax, june........... peneitinisienion 
Milk dealers prot 8226, tax, a, m, oJ. 
Federal labor 8679, tax, june... a 
Federal labor 415, tax, june... 
Federal labor 8913, tax, june 
Fireworks factory employes 9170, tax, , June.. 
Shinglers prot 9006, tax, a, m...... . <« 
Coal wheelers 5814, tax, m, j 
House shorers and movers 7417, assess . 
Fire department employes 8846, assess. 
Laborers prot 7120, tax, june................ 
Car workers 9278, sup........... — 
Team drivers intl, ASSeSs.. 
United hatters of America, tax, july.. ‘ile 
Bolt and nut makers 9198, sup..............000....0 
Coal handlers 8286, tax, &, M....,.......cc0ceceeeeeeee 
Federal labor 8093, tax, m, j 
Federal labor 7174, tax, mar.. 
Ship caulkers 8792, ASSESS......... 
Federal labor 9229, tax, June.. 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workme n, 
SE dutcinenchaninntetsbsasananadésmpianiansionidhnaerauabanee 










‘tax, ; ‘june, 






m, 






















Ship joiners 8835, tax, m, j, $4.20; sup, 90c 

Foundry laborers and chippers ‘9178, sup basal 
Iron and steel workers 9233, 8Up...............-0.++. 
Federal labor 9165, sup..... .......... ee 
Federal labor 8367, tax, m, Jj, $2 sup, $3.05. 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio, central labor coune il, /sup 
Federal labor 9279, sup.. sone 
Federal labor 9280, i anlugiinsainty 
Intl asso of machinists, assess 
Natl asso steam and hot water fitters,tax apr 
uarrymens prot 9166, assess.:....................... 
od carriers 5976, tax, a, m........... ‘ 
Car repairers 8114, tax may............ : 
Federal labor 8875, tax, m, a, m, - 
Fish dressers 7416, tax, a, m, j, $7 


lcs sieiiaiadatabhbbnitinahnneiinientiehebaidineececinnséénanee 
Window glass snappers 9088, tax, june......... 
Carpet layers 9061, tax, june’ sceiaasadiahiatehdiplidiovnipanienan 
— shorers and movers 7417, tax, j, f, m, 


















tax, 


Steel plate transferrers 8956, tax, june, $ 
assess, $1. 
Laborers prot 8962, assess....... 
Sailmakers prot 8232, tax, june 
Brass aye workers 8628, tax, June, . 15; 
assess, $4.15........... 
Paving cutters 8933, assess 
Tanners and curriers 8777, tax, may 
Federal labor 9146, tax, June...............c..c00000 








August l, 


1901. 


receipts and expenses 
(The months are abbre- 


$6,897 43 


10 00 
10 00 
10 00 


3. 


S 


= 


. Tanners and curriers 9119, sup......... 
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Federal labor 7479, tax, june, $2; sup, $1.10..... 
Federal labor 8957, tax, july, $10; =o, 50c..... 
Federal labor 9066, I cnnsssnnes 
Laborers prot 8588, sup......... 
Sulphide and beater workers 
Federal labor 6876, sup : 
Federal! labor 8199, asses: 
Federal labor 9208, assess. 
Granite pavers 7134, assess.. 
Car inspectors and yardme n $462, as 
Reed and rattan workers 8693, assess 
Tunnel miners 8295, tax, m, ij 
Plasterers tenders 6901, tax, a, m, 
F irst house men 8695, tax, june, $1. 30: assess, 
$1. 
Laborers prot 9259, sup............ 
Ice cream makers anc handle rs 
Cerealine workers 9282, su 
Reed and rattan workers { 
Federal labor 9284, sup 
Federal labor 9285, sup 
Freight handlers 9286, sup.... 
Federal labor 8306, assess..... 
Federal labor 6959, tax, j,a 
Ladies straw and wool hat workers 7534, as- 
GD scccceccctivecencanecnnecconcessacansesesenesecenenses 
Hod carriers 7542, tax, july, $3.80; ass 
Aluminum workers 8261, assess..................... 
Reed, rattan and wool workers 6968, tax, a, 
m, j 
Hod carriers and mortar mixers 9092, 
Furnace workers 8765, assess.. 
Federal labor 7204, assess........... 
Federal labor 7381, tax, a, m, j.. 
Ship drillers 9036, tax, june......... 
Furnace workers 8444, tax, june... 


Paving cutters 8990, tax, june, $1.85; assess, 































Rubber workers 7220, assess..... 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 841! 
Milwrights 8331, tax, a, m, j 
Indurated fibre workers 7185, asses. 
Federal labor 8116, assess...... ..............00000 7 
Clinton, Ind, central labor union,tax, a,m oa 
Shingle weavers 9159, tax, june.......... 
Street car builders 8157, tax, _—. ‘ 
Shipwrights prot 7006, assess.. 7” 
Federal labor 8464, assess.. 
Federal labor 9056, ASSESS... 
Ship carpenters 6976, assess................. ‘ 
Powder workers 8968, tax, june, 70c; assess, ‘$i 
Journeymen tailors intl, assess..................... 
Intl wood carvers assn, assess oe 
Federal labor 8538, tax, July..................:0.s00+ 
Electrical workers and linemen 9001, tax, a, 
NK BE TIO 
Federal labor 8297, tax, june ; 
Federal labor 8180, tax, jaly, 50c ; assess, 50c... 
Brewery and iceplant laborers 7431, tax,a,m 
Roc wre Ill, central labor union, tax, m,j, 




















Federal labor 8901, tax, june, $5.75; sup, $3.60 
Federal labor 9101, tax, may, $9.65; sup, $4.50 
Federal labor 9101, assess Thee AS 
Federal labor 9023, py $2.05; assess, $2.05 
Ann Arbor, Mich, trades council, tax, a, m, 
J, $2.50: sup, 50c.................. 
Federal labor 8907, sup, $1.05; assess, $10.... 
Leather shavers 7036, sup, $1; assess, $1.20..... 
Federal labor 9150, sup..............ccccccccsescoeeees -_ 
Needle workers 7001, sup.... 
Iron workers 9261, sup...... 
Laborers prot 8104. sup.. 
Federal labor 7087, sup. 
Federal labor 9229, su se 
Blacksmith helpers =, ee 
Elevator epouatees 9287, sup 
Musical cabinet operative es 9223, sup. 










Porters and bootblacks 9288, sup.. 
Granite workers 9289, “ed iseeewanvene 
senaows IES 
Central labor union, ullivan, Ind, me. ; 
Paris, Texas, trades asse mbly, sup.. seas 
Bootblacks prot 9291, sup. 
Ship caulkers 7562, tax, june, $3.60; assess,$3.60 
Actors nat! prot union, ASSESS... 
Federal labor 6977, assess...... tahliltatatnceiemsiianmeataiaens 
Boilermakers and machinists helpers 9027, 
tax, july, $1.40; assess, $1.40 
Street and building laborers 9147, asse 
Federal labor 7112, assess................... 
Laborers prot 8641, assess..... 
veo labor 8770, tax, june, 


ee iietisnisimatetnninipnaspapnsentuabnbnasntnenia ceenneencmnees 
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6. Federal labor 8476, tax, june........................... 


yw 


Federal labor 9079, tax, june...... ' 
Silk glove makers 8177, tax, une.. ‘i 
Electrical workers 8966, assess...................... 
Ate a - a trades and labor council, 

ic Th TR inc ecmabsndinshspicbarcheneesesedisepinmmuabelahh 
Slate ‘and 'tile roofers 8926, tax, m, a, m, $ 4 

sup, 4 WITTTIITITIT TTT TTT Tre 
Shingle ‘weavers 9006, tax, sone, & s 
Federal labor 8330, sup..... 
Federal labor 9221, sup.... 
Glove workers 8380, tax, a, m, em ‘$i. 50; sup, % 
Clay workers 9241, sup 
Federal labor 9214, sup... 
Weiss beer and soda water workers 8581, sup 











. Stone pavers, sidewalk layers and curb set- 


ters 8361, assess 
Plasterers helpers 7485, tax, june 
Laborers prot 8817, tax, m, j 
Shipwrights and caulkers ‘9162, tax, jJune..... 
Tanners prot 9112, tax, june " 
Furnace workers 844, assess..... 
Tackmakers prot 8557, assess... 2 
Blacksmith helpers 8839, tax, may sniesniauenagon 
Laborers prot 9030, tax, july, $2; assess, $2... 
Punch and shearmen 38126, tax, j, j, $5.60; 
assess, $2.86 
Federal labor S116, tax, june...... 
Mattress makers 6899, tax ryt a, 
Federal labor 8398, assess. ; 
Federal labor 7532, QSseSB....... 
Federal lubor 7231, tax, june, : 
Fe deral labor 7174, ASS8@SS...................00000 
Federal labor 8327, tax, a, m, J, $3; assess, $1.. 
Axle workers 8815 5, tax, june, $14; assess, $14 
Egg inspectors 8705, tax, j, J, $10.20; assess, 
ae 
Int! bro of oil and gas well workers, ‘ASSESS... 
Intl woegageten: union, tax, june, $116.98; 
assess, $1,7 bi 
Federal’ ho es 9088, assess 
Federal labor 8329, tax, july. 
Federal labor 9042, assess...... . 
Federal labor 9123, tax, june setenieinainitiipeieiinieaiaii 
Distillers and yeast workers 9117, tax, july, 
PR er 
Federal labor 8564, assess. 
Laborers prot 8858, ASSESS... ini 
Federal labor 8203, sup, 50c; assess, $12.50...... 
Hodcarriers and mason tenders 9262, sup 
Federal labor 8608, sup, 50c; assess, $2.90 ....... 


















Cement burners 8767, tax, j. Jj, $4.60; sup, $19.. 
disi, BE nosescencasen 


Cloth hat and cap makers 
Powder workers 8891, sup 
Awning workers 9169, tax, july 
Sf Se 
Shingle weavers 9159, eae eee 
Machine blacksmith hel pers 9246, sup........... 
Laborers prot 9177, tax, JULY...........cccccccceeeeees 
Building laborers 7471, sup, { assess,$3.25 
Freight handlers 922, sup.... a 
Federal labor 923, sup. .......... 
Shingle weavers 9080, sup.......... 
Egg candlers and packe rs 9230, sup... 
Machinists helpers 9102, sup, 25e; ; assess, . 
Laborers prot 9126, tax, "iJ i iaiaietiatpaiaiabinaieapanions 
United bro of leather workers on horse 
Tinea ieee eect leneedlaneide 
Federal labor 9012, tax, a, m, $9; sup, $1.25... 












. Cloak pressers 8213, tax, M, J.............c0:ccceeeeere 


Stoneware potters 8302, tax, Jj, a, s, 0, n, d, 
ne ht, | ee 
Stablemens prot 9026, tax, june 
oe anes 7493, tax, June, $1.65; assess, 
FED ccccse cocccccnccecccsocccecossceccs cosesccoecosccscoccsces cece 
Asphalt pavers 7506, tax, a, m, J 
Carwheel molders and helpers 7229, assess... 
Marinette, Wis, trades and labor council, 
tax, n, d, ’00; ~ yt eee: 
Amal lace curtain operatives of America, 
GRE nececccensccnccccccudegsscsacscenvecetdscvcovccecceccs eeouee 
Ironworkers helpers 8412, assess........... 
Ironmolders helpers 7413, tax, may. inet 
Bricklayers tenders 9231, assess............ ........ 
Blacksmith helpers 9138, tax, » Jame $2.15; 
assess, $2.15.. : 
Powder workers 8798, oO RR RA Re OE 
U _— emery —— makers ¥2 
1.2% assess, $4.2) 
~~ and steel workers 9187, tax, july, $1 
I Pi bvisscccnversessnsinexesenebavnasenevecse 
Warehouse mens prot 9228, tax, june. 
Horsenail makers 8653, sup.. 
Blacksmiths and machinists helpe rs 9156,sup 
Tar and gravel roofers 8450, sup ...............000+. 
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. Blacksmith he Ipers 7823, ASSeSS.... 


. Electrical helpers 9299, sup.................. 


Federal labor 7000, su 
Amal leather workers of America, sup 
Federal! labor 9294, sup 
Federal labor 9295, sup .. 
Laborers prot 9145, sup 
Laborers prot 7148, tax, a, m..... ae 
Gill net fishermen 7141, «SE CEE 
Federal labor 8631, tax, 'm,J, $5.80; assess, $2.65 
Hodcarriers 8776, tax, "june. : 
Federal labor 8495, assess ; 
Curbstone cutters 85 12, tax, m, Jj, . $2. 55; 
assess, 85c 
Federal labor 8535, tax, june perenne 
Oystermens union 8201, ASSESS 
Brushmakers 7304, tax, may .... 
Slate and tile roofers 9137, a 
Life insurance agents 8755, tax, June, 7 
SS Ti icuniccuniisanchnestatnahiitnasndateiecsinnmansaen “ 
Life insurance a agents ee 
Laborers prot 8654, sup.... 

















Federal labor 8502, assess .................cccceeeeeeeees 
Screwmakers 6585, assess . 
~ »keepers 8970, ASSESS......... 
ederal labor 9191, assess... aaiie 
ae printers and operators 8710, ‘ASSESS....... 
Flour mill employes 9019, assess.. 
Shipwrights and boat builders 8823, assess... 
“Tru Ill, central labor union, tax, m, J, 
EE RE RES Rad ts 


Federal haber 8020, tax, j, » J, 87 ASSESS, 
Clay miners and laborers 508, ‘tan. J, Jj 
Marble workers 8481, tax, j, @, 8 .................... 
Furnace workers 8872, tax, July. seule 
Federal labor 7241, tax , july; $3.75; assess, $3.75 
Federal lubor 8912, tax, july, $l; assess, $1. 
Federal labor 8087, cab — ‘assess, $2.90 
Federal labor 8026, AS 
Federal labor 8026, p 

Federal labor 8563, tax, June, $2.40; sup, 2c. 
Federal labor 9279, su ‘ 
Greenfield, Mass, central labor ‘union, SUP. ; 
Iron and steel workers 9: 249, ap.. sen 
Cerealine workers 9282, sup.. qneeses 
Qmestyenens prot 8312, sup 
N. Crossland, Blue Island, Il, sup.. 
Masons tenders 9296, sup..................0 
Blacksmith helpers ‘9: ee ae 
United garment workers of Americ a, sup. 
Federal labor 8337, tax, bal june............. 















‘ Ww. N Saeen, Hamilton Carhartt adv, AM 


Cc lovalana Ww nitehill adv, AM FED, a, m, j... 
Quaker Oats adv, AM FED, a, m, J 
ead Cycle Co, adv AM FED, a, m, j............ 
United bro of leather workers on h g, tax, 
SUN siseetenicassantaiteniaeniniderainalitenn Gbiebdeedimnaiaidantenadaies 
Flore sanders 7296, tax, july, $1.70; assess, 





Knot sawyers 8338, assess.. 
Laborers prot 8908, assess......... 
Laborers prot 8355, tax, Jj, f, m,a, m, $25; 

EIT, - I inisehenciceencenssaniceenentenientanaaimaiiention 
Sewer and water eee laborers 9152, assess... 
4 wk ee 
Federal labor 9108, sup..... ins 
Quarrymens prot "s61f , sup 










Ship carpenters and joiners 9298, sup... 
Federal labof 7481, assess..............0-...+. 
Flour millers and laborers 8263, assess......... 
Carpet layers $061, QEBERS.............000000-sccerscecceees 
Laborers prot 9047, tax, june, $1; assess, $1... 
Federal labor 8563, assess 
Federal labor 8487, assess................ 
Porters and janitors 8410, assess........ 
Federal labor 9113, sup..............0.....0++ 
John Blue. Indianapolis, Ind, sup... 
Federal labor 8812, assess.. 
Federal labor 9220, ‘sup lacuabid 
Trunk and bag workers in 
Federal labor 8892, tax, may 
Federal labor 9133, sup, Tbe. assess, me... Lalinetean 
Hod carriers 6266, tax, Mm, jy Joo saead 
Federal labor 8714, tax, june... 
Spring bed and mattress makers 8445, ‘tax, 
july, $1; assess, $1 
Federal labor 7204, tax ,Ju 
Federal labor 7295, tax, jana, $1.60; assess, 
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> Composition roofers 8712, tax, J, a, $1; 
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Hod carriers and tenders 8931, tax, july, 1. 50; 
assess, $ 
Labore rs prot 9145, tax, june e 
American fede ration of music jans, tax, July 
Federal labor 9300, sup 
Laborers prot 7120, assess... 
Amer society of plate e ngrave rs $008, assess 
Federal labor 6854, assess...... 
Axemakers 9085, tax, June, $1.20; ‘assess, $1.25 
Federal labor 8508, sup...... : 
Nutmakers prot 9251, — caecnenmes scnaines 
Federal labor 9184, sup, $1.10; assess, 95c..... 
Iron molders union of N A, assess......... 
Federal labor 8412, assess 
Federal lubor 8986, assess 
Exg cundlers and ‘packers 8343, assess 
Ship joiners PVOL S85, ABKESB.............c0ceseerees 
F relght handlers 8493, assess... 
Ship riggers prot 8161, assess 
Centerville,la,trades and labor asse mbly, sup 
Laborers prot 9259, SUP...........-.:..ssceeeeeees 
Federal labor 9024, sup... 
Masons and builders laborers 7448, tax, 3. de 
$6.50; sup, We 
Molders hel pe rs 8208, tax, ‘july, 4 * ASSESS, 45¢ 
Cap makers 8582, tax, july, $2 ‘Toe f ansene, 82.7 76 
Tron workers helpers 8008, tax, m, J mens 
Federal labor #087, tax, june 
Federal labor 7591; tax, july 
Iron workers 8007, tax, July - 
Federal labor 8720, tax, part of may, $3.10; as- 
sess, $3.10.. 
Starch workers "8938, tux. i a, 8, $1. 6u; assess, 
40¢ 

















$3. 25; ‘as Je88, 








Fe ee ‘labor "7087, tax, m, i ea 
Blast furnace workers 8928, tax, july caapemmanetin 
Federal labor 6808, tax, june, 60c: assess, 60c. 
Federal labor 8750, tax, june haimaneninessesecheteensens 
Sugar workers 8764, tax, june............ 





asse 8s, 


Laborers prot 9124, tax, june ............ 
Bottling house employes 7430, tax, june 
Federal labor 8139, tax, Jjune.. 
Hodcarriers 8773, tax, june... 
Ship drillers 9087, tax, june... 
Street car builders 8157, assess.. 
C Jom position roofers 6791, tax, june, 8. 
sess, $3.75 
Federal labor 8409, tax, a, m, J... 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, june i 
Federal labor 8422, tux, july, $1. 50; assess, $1.! 50 
Powder workers 8747, A@SSe@SS8... ..........000..0 
Horsenail makers 7180, Se 
Federal labor 8994, tax, {June daealnieenniieg 
Coopers intl union of N A, @88ess..... 
Amul asso of street railway employes ASSESS 
Federal labor 7106, tax, j, j cacaaiiamuaieieeamines 
Pulp mill workers 9180, ASSESS . 
Federal labor $150, tax, july, $4. 50; sup, $ 
Federal labor 91f 50, assess. 
Fiour packers and nailers 7548, tax, July, 
$15.90; sup, 75c.. 3 ink 
Flour packers and nailers 7548, ‘ABSeSS..... 
Blacksmith helpers 9276, mp ee : 
Milk condensers 9158, sup... 
Federal labor 9133, sup... 
Powder workers 7521, sup.. 
Hodcarriers prot #301, sup.. 
Federal labor 9302, sup............... 
Ship cargsntens 9308, sup........... 
Flour mill employes 9019, sup............ 
Hodcarriers 8501, sup.................. ' 

& i fee 
Olean, N Y, trades and labor counce il, 
f, mm. a, m, ef ) aaa 
Miners! mine workers 8304, tax, m, j, J, $5.20; 

sup, $1.5 
Mineral aa workers 8304, Asse 
Federal labor 9195, tax, june, 75 
Federal labor 9195, assess 
Amal wood workers intl, assess... 
Amal sheet metal workers, assess.. 
Glass bottle blowers asso, assess.. . 
Hotel and restaurant employes inti, ‘as 
Helpers union 8915, assess.............. 
Tanners prot 9112, assess..............-... 
Tanners, curriers and megissiers 8881, assess 
Federal labor 7065, assess 
Tinners and slaters ciicteninssvoeninises 
Shingle weavers 9004, aSSeSS .....................ce000 
Canvassing agents 8725, assess - 
Riggers prot 0 SAE 
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SEU ere PLOt TERE, MANEGS.......0000serccccesecorececesese 
Cement workers 8917, assess .. ; 
Poultry dressers 8659, assess ... 
Tanners and curriers 8777, asses 
Granite polishers 8612, assess.. ... ae 
Gasometers and tank constructors 9081, 
nc senccecverinconcasccesoncusccsscnsnesccuencescsecsncccenence 
Newsboys und bootblacks 8607, assess........... 
Federal labor 8060, tax, july......... 
Federal labor 839s, tax, july............. 
Federal! labor 8690, tax, m, a, m, j 
Quarrymens prot 8615, tax, _~ ipcemneccannamaness 
Federal labor 8879, tax, july 3 mie 
Button workers prot 7181, tax, “july, 
assess, $1.50........... 
Plow workers 8746, tax, ‘june.. , 
Sandusky, Ohio, trades and labor assembly, 
tax, am, j... 
Hospital attendants 8097, tax, june... 
Blacksmith helpers 9172, tax, july, $1 ‘60; 
assess, $1.60........... 
Excelsior fre ight handlers 882 21, he Oiittg a, m, j.. 
Federal labor 8225, tax, june.. 
Federal labor 8732, tax. may.. 
Federal labor 7187, tax, june, $27 85; 
$27. . 
Annealers prot 872 21, tax, ja. 
Federal labor 8795, tax, june.. 
Federal labor 8454, tax, july, $1; 
Federal labor 8838, tax, april 
Federal labor 8181, tax, m, j .. 
Car builders 8167, tax, june.......... 
Leather workers 7061, tax, june....... 
Bolt workers 9198, tax, j, j, $2.70; assess 
Riggers prot 8919, tax, july 




















assess, 














Building laborers 8430, tax, a, m, * ecaeanhie taeeee 
tax, 


Stove toundry laborers 9) 12, 
$6.25; assess, $2.20. 
Federal labor 7110, tax, June, 5,70; assess, $ 
M A Hanna, adv ‘AM FED, sept......... ; 
Iron and steel workers 9187, sup..... 
Jas Valley, Du Bois, Pa, su 
Amal socie sty of carpenters and joiner 
may.. 
Steel ‘and L coppe r plate finishers 8810, tax, 
m, j j, $2.20; assess, 55c...... 
Laborers prot 8135, tax, july, . 








$3; ‘assess, a. 


Milkmens prot 8791, tax, june................. .... , 
Federal labor 8330, assess.................0.s-ceeeeseeees 
Decesiig 


Foundry laborers and 
june....... 
Federal labor 7475 5, tax, june, $1. 0 
Federal labor 9202, sup ........... ... 
Federal labor 9194,tax, june, $4. 25; asses 
Federal labor 1804, sup 
Saw mill men 8694, assess 
Sawmakers 7173, assess 
Tube workers 8077, asses 
Hodearriers and mortarme n 8950, ‘tax, june, 
60c; assess, $1.20 
Twine stringe rs 8711, assess..... ass ies 
Federal labour 9066, tax, ON Ee 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, july, 
$1.25; assess, $1,.25...... 
Aluminum workers 8261, tax, m, j... 
Federal labor 8221, tax , july 
Glass packers 8752, tax, june, 75c; 
Carbuilders 8995, tax, a, m, j, j 
Ironworkers 9261, tax, July “ 
Pattern makers league of N A, tax, june..... 
a rs laborers and a natn tax, 


chippers 9173, 





















asse 8s, "The re 






a, 
Blacksmith helpers 8738, ‘tax, f, m, a, mm, y J 
Ship caulkers 8792, tax, may $i. 45; sup, Tbe. 
Mineral mine workers 8588,” tax, July, $4.75; 

assess, $4.75..... 
Mineral mine workers ‘8588, ‘sup as 
Federal labor 6876, tax, m, 4, 813.105 assess, 

$5.45 ..... 

Federal labor 6876, 
Federal labor 8413, 
Gasworkers 8951, sup... 

Shingle weavers 9161, 

Federal labor 9266, sup. 
Time stamp and record workers 9305, sup.... 
American district messengers 9306, sup........ 
Laborers prot 9259, assess. 
Federal labor 6858, assess..... 
Federal labor 9220, ASSeSS.... 
Plasterers prot 7335, assess. 
Quarry workers 8233, assess.... 
Amal glass workers intl, assess 
Button workers prot 7023, assess.. : 
Marble workers 8481, ASS@SS...............0..c00ees0+ 
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tax, june, $4.20; assess, 
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“Federal labor 7412, sup...... .......c0000ee 


. Snappers —_ 8826, tax, may 
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Federal labor 8630, assess......... 
Federal labor 8582, assess 
Elwood City, Pa, trades council, ois & & 
Federal labor 8612, tax, s, o, n, d, ’00; j,f, m, 








Cc enilitotive, Vhio, trades and labor council, 
tax, m 
Federal later: 8821, tax, july.......... 
Bleachery workers 921i, tax, june......... 
Hodcarriers 5495, tax, june, 76c; assess, 75c... 
Federal labor 7211, tax, JULY..............cccccceeeeees 
Blacksmith helpers 8159, tax, a, m, j, j, $3; 
I TI incicucenliclacniebidinsioiintitakarinbeninebiiainaasedtiens 
Ship drillers 9086, tax, July, 80c; assess, 80c... 
Federal labor 7310, tax, j, J, $4; assess, $2...... 
Hosiery workers 8071, tax, July, $3.75; assess, 
$8.75 
Federal labor 8487, tax, ju 
Federal labor 8215, tax; Way. 
Sewer tunnel workers 7319, tax, June 
Blacksmith he! pers 6981, tax, june..... 
Coal handlers 9022, tax, June......... ° 
Federal labor 8812, tax, JUME..... ........cccccecceeee 
Granite carers caters 8852, tax, july, $3.85; 
assess, $3.8! 
Peseem labor 9178, 
ST nsecncusnaentinemaupentniininadenianinmnesiniiniineaionane 
Federal labor 8878, tax, july, $1.25; sup, $1.50 
Federal labor 7145, tax, m, J, $2.50; assess, $1.50 
Federal laor 7145, su 
Federal labor 7412, tax, June, $3; assess, $3.... 












tax, june, $3.20; assess, 


Tube workers 9244, sup... 
Federal! labor 8083, sup, SOc; assess, $3............ 
Pavers and rammermens 5611, sup, - 

assess, $2.50 
Watchworkers 6961, a gone, $60; assess, $60 
Federal labor 8883, tax, M, J.........c.::ceessceeeeeees 
— labor 7167, tax, g oN $1.40; assess, 


Solar printers and a ae 8710, “tax, june 
Ship cavulkers 8406, tax, j,a 
Shipwrights, caulkers ‘and joiners 8734, tax, 

DEO, Bre I ocesevenvernceseccssvesssoccepicavesnece 
Button workers 8789, tax, m, j 
Pound fishermen 9139, tax, j, Jj, $2.50; assess, 

TL sthadasihecncoremmnneecineineninssncvcieatneacinaebentianeie 
Iron and steel workers 9249, tax, july............ 
Masons and bricklayers helpers 8737, tax, 

IY she oiciniatiaaiicpdncacsecapahd dinavlemisiensaiaeainiananiiabeatenitbin 
Har wood floor layers and helpers 9075, sup 
Seneca Falls, N Y, central labor union, sup.. 
Hodcarriers 8803, tax, m, a,m, $3.75; assess, 

1,25 







Federal! labor 7381, assess.. 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, j, 2. 


Federal labor 9116, tax, y i | eee 
Ae mer labor 8496, tax, j, | 
Federal labor 6878, tax, a, m, i 
Quarrymens prot 9166, tax, iJ 
Gill net fishermen 6896, tax, “GS een 
Gill net fishermen 8054, tax, a, m,j,j,a,8 
Fishermens prot 8906, tax, june ...... sseiasii 
Milkmens prot 7571, tax, m, J, J 
Belt makers and helpers 7221, tax, a, m, j,j.. 
Laborers prot 7320, tax, m, id canssnecenseeneveres 
Porters prot 7047, tax, 4 Si ree 
Car wheel workers 9128, tax, june, part, july 
Post-office clerks 8708, tax, July, $7.10; assess, 
-10 








Soil pipe and oomes molders 8816, tax, july, 
$8.10; assess, $3.1 

Intl union of sted engineers, tax, may, 
$17.15; assess, $257.1 

Intl printing oh eanegee union, tax, Ds d, ’00; 
j, f, m, a, m, J, $265.58; assess, $503.1 

Laborers prot 1, tax, a, m, j, $1.50; Assess, 
50e 


Green glass bottle gathers 7364, tax, july, 
$1.25; assess, $1.25 

Lumber handlers 8675 5, tax, july, 85c; assess, 
85e 


Leather workers 7061, assess.. 
Granite cutters nat! union....... 
Stone pavers 7314, assess .......... 
Federal labor 8769, assess ...... 

Federal labor 7591, assess.. wae 
Federal labor 7233, SUp...........0.sss0+seeeees++s 

Federal labor 9193, su P, os; assess, $17.50. 
Railway laborers 040, s 
Albert Houghton, Collingwood, Ont, sup.... 
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C R Brown, Bowling reen, Ohio, sup 
Federal labor 9267, sup.. 
oe and labor assembly, Ill, Spring Val- 
I castninciananicsonninushismaiadigneninsnnsdanemsian 
Federal labor 8037, tax, june, $3; assess, $3... 
Federal labor 8037, su ati 
Federal! labor 8877, tax, may, $2.40; sup, 
A CB Paesler, sup 
Tanners and curriers 8831, tax, july. io 
Tanners and curriers 8231, tax, june............. 
Bae e laborers 8998, tax, may, $1.55; assess, 








i prot 8771, tax, June, $1.55; assess, 
1 


Federal labor 7150,tax,may.$2.50; assess,$2.50 
Natl bro of operative potters, tax, m, a, m,j, 
$10.95; assess, $153.55 
Blacksmith helpers 8839, ass: 
Trades and labor council, Ed wardaviile, Ill, 
RS SS 0 SRR 
Canners rot 9807, sup 
Ship cau kers and car nters 9308, sup 
Pekin, Ill, trades and abor assembly, sup.. 
Flour mil) employes 9019, tax, a, m, j,j,a, 8 
=i % F&F 4h Meee 
Teamens union 8977, tax, june. = 
Cement burners 8767 assess eeeape 
de mae prot 7006, tax, m, j,j... 
Wisconsin state federation of labor, tax m, 





w3d'é Dis BO, Bh, Ga TEE Fe © Bip Beeccveccecccsscccesescee 
carriers 8125, tax, a, m, j, j. 

Powder workers 8886, tax = i) ain 
Federal labor 8907, tax, part of ap 
Federal labor 8901, tax, jul 
Utica, N Y, trades assembly, om, a, m, Jj 
Team drivers intl union, tax, 
Amal bw 4 street railway ‘emplayen, tax, 







Federal labor iy tax, june, eam. 
Railway ardmen 8800, assess.. 
Intl jewelry workmen, assess.. 

housemens prot 9228, assess... 

rble workers 8458, assess..... ......... . 
Federal labor 9104, tax, july... eins 
Foundry iron helpers 8259, iax, ,june, 2; 2; ‘sup, 


assess, 70c 







Flour mill workers 8056, tax, a, m, j, J, a, 8, 
| eR ee 
Federal labor 0256, sup........... ai 
Freight handlers R214, ASSESS......... 
Blast furnace workers 8920, tax, july. 
Laborers prot 8863, tax, apr..... 
Federal labor 8443, ‘tax.june, $1.25; assess, 
Laborers prot 7351, A8SOBB.................0ss0ececssesees 
Amal asso of iron, steel and tin workers, 
tax, n, d, ’00; j, f,'m, a 
Ship car enters ‘and jatmens 7574, tax, a, m, j 
Iron molders helpers 7321, tax, july, $7. BO; 
I ininianictantttcnanrnciinncnniniveinnds 
Paper box makers 9309, sup 
Clay miners and laborers 9310, sup.... 
Federal labor 9811, sup..................00+. 
Miners tool workers —_ tax, july. 
Federal labor 8958, tax 
United trades and labor council, Hornells- 
ville, N Y, tax, f, m, a, m, J, j 
Riggers prot 8235, tax, a, m, J 
Foundry laborers 8494, tax, a, m, j 
Powder makers 8742, tax, may.............. 
Street railway laborers 8876, tax, m, j 
— Low union, Pottsville, oe, tax, m, 















Federal labor 8228, tax, a, m. j 
United neck wear cutters 6939, tax, a, m, j..... 
Natl bro of coal hoisting engr, tax, a, m, j,j, 

$13.38; assess, $50 
Quarrymens prot 8626,tax, July, #4. 30; assess, 


Stove polish makers 8887, tax, a, m, J, 6 a, 
I 
Sewing ——_— builders 7424, assess .. 
Federal labo 32, tax, a, m, j, $8.15; suy » 85e 
Powder workers 7521, TT TE eA. 
Shingle weavers 9096, ASSHERS......... 
Finishers and craters 9149, ASSESS.........-. : 
Federal labor 8907, tax, m, J, $18; aap, 
Iron and steel workers 7518, sup... : 
Bill posters and billers 9312, sup.. 
Federal labor 9313, su 
Saw filers and setters 9314, sup.. 
Wm Cuddy, Cleveland, O, sup . vas 
Mining car workers 8869, 8UDP ............000..c00e0er 
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Distillers and yeast workers 9117, sted enbuiiniaiats 
Soap workers 7442, sup...... 
Hodcarriers and eperene 
F $1.25; sup, : 
Glove workers bolt, 
sup, $1...... 
Laborers prot 8 21, tax , july, $5; ‘assess, 
Laborers prot 8121, sup......... 
Saw mill mens 8604, tax, m,Jj,j 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 7079, tax, a, m, 
Jj, 39; assess, $3 
Ship carpenters 9017, tax, m, jp 
Federal labor 8227, tax, m, J, ; 
Atlanta, Ga, fede ration of trades, Lax, a a, 8, 
o, n, d, 00;'j, f, m, @.. . ; ee 
Laborers prot 8724, ABSESS..... 
Federal labor 7155, assess.. 
Car builders 8167, tax, july 
Federal labor 8281, assess............ 
Federal labor 8681, tax, June............ 
Federal labor 8378, assess ..... 
Stoneware workers 6888, assess hates 
Bolt and nut workers 7375, tax, a, m, re 
Marble and slate workers 8623, tax, m, 5, 
$1.90; assess, 95c... 
Blacksmith helpers 915 5l, 
sess, 8... 
Stoneware potte ra 7117, tax, a, m, J. - 
Federal labor 8241, tax, m, i, 
Railway yardmen 8800, tax, may. 
Newark, N J, central trades coune il, 
m, a m, J, | SRST Senne oe 
Molders helpers 8308, tax , june, 60¢ : ASSESS, 60c 
Kindling wood workers 7100, tax, july, $1.10; 
assess, $1.10... 
Laborers prot ‘8210, tax, m, j, - 
Insulators and asbestos workers ‘6918, ‘tax, 
m, Jj, x has 50; assess, $2.5 
Federal labor 8170, tax, may....... 
Federal labor 8105, tax, eS a 
Federal labor 8563, tax, july... 
Federal labor 8217, tax, july 
Flour mill employes 8661, 
sess, $10 
Federal labor 8164, assess........ 
Federal labor 8125, tax, june s 
Street and building laborers 707, tax, m, id ts 
Jamestown, N Y, central labor council, tax, 
m, Jj, J..... 
Brushmake rs prot 6980, tax, m, j, j 
Federal labor 9056, tax, june.......... 
Federal labor 8986, tax, a, m, J 
Michigan federation of a, tax, f, m, a, 
m, j,j, a, 8, 0, mn, d, "OL; j,” 
Blacksmith helpe rs ” 7553, ‘- x, m,j,J a 
Blacksmiths helpers $108, tax, a, m, J, $2 - 
assess, S0c... a: 
Journeymen barbers ‘inti, ‘assess.. 
Federal labor 6025, tax, a, m, Jj, $7. 


make rs "9167, tax, 











ssess, $4... 





tax, june, 














tax, july, $ ); ase, 














Bro of railway trackmen, assess......... 
Granite paving cutters 8983, tax, a, m, j. 
Boilermakers and blacksmith ‘helpers 8850, 
tax, a, m, 
Federal labor 8786, tax, bal m, j, j 
Federal labor #116, assess .............. ‘ 
Mattressmakers 6899, SUP...............cccccceeeceseeees 
Vallejo, Cal, trades and labor council, 
a, m, 
















a, m, J, $17.45; assess, $7.75. 
Green ‘glass gatherers 8723, tax, july 
Sawsmiths prot 9099, assess.. 

Terra cotta pressers and finishers 7523, ‘tax, 
| eee 
Laborers prot 8049, tax, a, m 
Powder workers 8871, assess. 
Natl asso steamfitters and helpers, tax, may 
Boilermakers helpers 8432, tax, july 
Reading, Pa, Saeraten trades council, 

m, a, m, j, 
Jackson viile, ‘Fia, central labor union, tax, 

f, m, a, m, j. j, a. 8, ae 
United garment workers of America, tax, a, 

m, J, $150.34; assess, $81.50.. 
Beer pump workers 8671, 

assess, $2.50........... 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 7477, assess...... 
Hod carriers and mortar mixers 9167, assess 
Gas workers 8882, tax, July, 95c; assess, 95c... 
Stone pavers, sidewall layers and curbsters 

8361, tax, m, j, J 
Trunk and bag workers intl, tax, m, J, ; Te 
Millers prot 9209, assess..... . 
Laborers prot 8004, tax, june a 








tax, 
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trades and labor 


Coshocton, Ohio, central 
council, tax, m, a, m, 
Federal labor 8679, tax, july, $1; asse SS, $i. 
Leavenworth, Kans, trades and ‘labor 

council, tax, m, a, m, 
E lizabeth, N I J, union co iredes | coune il, tax, 

f, m, a, m, i,j 
Powder workers 8391, tax, j,j, $1. Os sup, ‘Boe.. 
Electrical workers 8966, tax, july .... 
Ship carpenters 6606, tax, a, m, j, $9; assess, 8 
Ship fond pe rs 6606, sup .. cone 
Lansford, Pa, central labor union, sup.. 
Federal labor (ladies) 9815, sup............. 
Federal labor 9316, sup .. aa 
Laborers pro 9317, sup 
Federal labor 9818, sup 
Federal labor 9319, sup ..... 
Horsenail makers 8653, tax, 
Hodecarriers 8776, tax, july”. — 
Qluarry mens prot 8178, tax, m, j eo 
Grain handlers 7445, assess.. 
Federal labor 7150, tax, june. 
Federal labor 8676, tax, a, m, j, 
Buttonmakers 7546, tax, june, $2.05; 








may... 









assess, 


Iron moiders union of N A, tax, : a, ‘m, j, ie 


Dayton, Ohio, central trades council, tax, f, 
= h 8 4) See 

Dallas, Tex, trades ey, | tax, ‘d, 700; J, 
f, m, a. i ciate tate nemirninamaanigens 


assess, $2. 25. pacanniecoenconeniiapunbine 
printers and 


75e;3 
Wall paper machine 

mixers 9320, sup ciel 
Artesian well diggers 9321, sup..................0+ 
Siegel-Cooper Co, udv AM FED, d ’00, j, f, 

Bie, Boasecncrnnseccsnnsncace. sececeoncsceccenssccesonsensncnceesenees 
Federal labor 8848, tax, j, @.... te 
Federal labor 8564, tax, july. 
Federal labor 6878, assess.. = 
Federal labor 7481, tax, may maeikeneunealann andes 
Plasterers laborers 84173, tax, f, m, a, m, j, J, 

a, $3.50; assess, $1.. ines 
Boilermakers helpers 8067, tax, a, m, j, J piace 
Harbor railroad men 7566, tax i, j 
Sandstone quarry workers Sidi, 

$1.50; assess, $1.50 
Rubber workers 8753, tax, may, 


Tanners prot 9018, tax, june, $20; assess, $20.. 
Ship clerks association 8047, tax, m, j, j, $9; 
et riipniessnnninn: srandendenpstnansninonineundendeeierennes 
Amer wire w weavers asso, tax, m,j,j, a 
Velvet and plush weavers 8775, tax, a, m,j,j 
Ship carpenters 6976, tax, m, j, j 
Laborers prot 7359, ASSESS..................ceeeecee-eeeee 
Powder workers 8918, tax, j, J, 90c; assess, 45c 
Glove workers 8722, tax, june Se 
Dunkirk, Ind, trades council, tax, j, Jj, a, 8, 
o,n, ¢ 
Stablemen prot 064, tax, may 
Greenfield, Mass, central labor union, oan, 
TR, Bq MB eercerscesce voce 
Federal labor 8770, p. sf 
Electrical helpers "9296, sup : 
Frank Kishbaugh, Nese opeck, Pa, su 
Coal laborers and tressel workers 9089, 
Federal labor 8413, sup 
Federal labor 8971, tax, july, $14; assess 
Federal labor 871, Pi disitidantnesntaveniconiatens 
Hodcarriers 545, tax, july. 
Machinists helpers 9102, iax, bal june = 
Carbonated water bottlers 9322, SN 
Freight handlers 9323, sup...............cc-00seeese00 
Horse nail makers 7180, sup, 50c; assess, $4... 
T. F. McCarthy, Fall River, Mass, sup.. 
Rote workers 8843, tax, f, m, a, m, Bo . 
Furnace workers 8993, tax, jul Eee 
Soil pipe and fitting molders $650, tax, june 
Federal labor 7479, tax, july, $2.95; assess, 
SI oitcbnnsapnensiiinstaeeiaidiahdimansnininbuindagetias : 
Gill net fishermen, 7141, tax, m, 
Suspender workers 8144, tax, J. j 
Federal labor 8818, tax, m, j, i, 32. 10; sup, $.. 
Intl steel and copper slate printers, sup...... 
Leather japanners 9324, sup , 
John Goren, Taunton, ‘Mass, sup. 
Federal labor 8257, sup 
Federal labor 9193, sup.. 
Clay miners 8503, sup, $2. 50; assess, $5. 
Shipwrights caulkers and ship joiners 8828, 
tax, f, m, a, m, J, J, $30.30; sup, $2.50 ........... 
Federal labor 9285, tax, July, $1. i: sup, $2.60.. 
Natl cotton mule spinners tax, july 
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2%. Quarry workers 8384, tax, MAY..............0000 $095 29. Flour mill workers 7588, tax, a, m,j,j........... $1 40 
Iron molders and core makers helpers 9108, Reed rattan and wood workers 6968, lax 

ait I itielsdcatenidnenneniipsateudeeterssesstsoeebes 750 july, $2.50; assess, $8... leaned 5 50 
Hod carriers 8489, tax, f, m, a, m,j.. 6 40 Federal labor 7155, tax, a, ‘m, oF | a ; 7 2 
Federal labor 8982, tax, a, m, j aunibanus jel 1 65 Federal labor 8207, tax, july a maa 85 
Federal labor 7233, tax, m, j,j, a, 8 3 43 75 Powdermakers 8742, tax, june 87 
Federal labor 9204, tax, july...... ... 10 Sailmakers prot 8024, tax, j.j, $12; assess, $6 18 00 
Federal labor 9118, tax, june.. snomeieinn 2 45 Blacksmith helpers 583, tax, ju sti saiesdehonel 87) 
Lace finishers 8948,tax,july,$2.50; assess,$2.50 5 00 Freight handlers 8498, tax, m, j, j................. 500 
Federal labor 8081, ASSESS................0.-cecceseeeerees 150 ot p and b 7394, tax, june, $3.65; 
Youngstown, O, central labor union, tax, m, Rk  _, SSRI Dans RE 7 30 

a, m7 i in cenit einahaaamnasenpeeruntee oben 5 00 Horsenail finishers and assorte rs ‘ pemed tax, 

Federa labor Eee 1 45 m, a, m, Jj, j, a, $17.70; assess, $2.6 20 65 
Federal labor 8997, tax, bul apr, m, j ..... 12 80 Pound fishermen 8456, tax, july, $1. 65; ‘assess, 

Federal labor 9325, sup 10 00 REAR EGE Fn ia AS RE wae By 8 30 
Laborers prot 9326, sup 10 00 Tackmakers 8557, tax, july.......... ee 1 80 
Carriage and wagon makers intl, assess...... 150 00 Federal labor 7390, tax, 0, n, d.. 8 15 
Hosiery workers 8844, tax, f, m, a, m, J, j...... 80 00 Federal labor 9008, tax, july ideal 2 2 
Federal labor 8019, tax, july..................... 11 Carwheel workers 9128, | 19 
Federal labor 9123, assexs ....... dosnanas 150 Riggers prot 8919, assess..................... 1 25 
Chippers prot 7446, tax, a, m, j......... a 215 Amal society of engr, assess.................. 90 70 
Federal labor 8822, aSsess.................sccesceeeeeees 16 00 Hosiery mill employes 8853, tax, april.......... 1 40 
Hotel and restaurant employ. 8 intl alliance, Woolsorters and graders 9025, tax , july, $2. a 

tax, June, $38.23; sup, $1 90 . 40 18 IEE, Ti niissiacentcintinnnininiatbenten 5 30 
Federal labor 6854, tax, july 1 95 Northern mineral mine workers, aBsess...... 15 00 
Car repairers and air brakemen 84133, tax, Federal labor 8547, tax, M, J...........ccccccesere oe 4 60 

<j eee 6 00 Federal labor 9042, tax, july.. a 24 
Car repairers and air brakemen 8433, =P one 2 00 Federal! labor 8965. tax, a, m, i. oo 6 00 
Federal labor 9084, sup, $1.43; assess, $1 oe 2 48 Federal labor 8329, assess.....................c00seeee0 15 00 

Th, TEOG CRETOOTD GENE, BIB oe 0 cc0ces00sencscccceccveccessceses 50 Iron chippers 8589, tax, may.. A ae 1 00 
Bootblacks prot $234, tax, june,70c; sup,$1.80 2 50 Milkmens prot 8744, tax, june evediacheigeipaitn 7 8 
Horsenail makers p & b 6170, EID scsicnssdscasencee 5 00 Asheville, K CG, central labor onten, tax, d, 

Shipwrights and boat builders 8823, tax,f, m 00; j, f, m, a, m.. ai : 5 00 

“3 sf SRR 12 00 Federal labor & 8608, ‘tax, j uly. 8 00 
Masons and bricklay F 1 00 Hanover and McSherry town central labor 
Federal labor 8267, tax, Jume..................cc000000 50 union, tax, J, f, M.................06 2 50 
Building stone laborers 9013 tax, a, m, J, j... 6 75 Wood, wire and eetnt lathers intl, ‘assess... 50 00 
Scale workers 7592,tax,j une,34.90; assess,$4. 90 9 80 Shingle weave:s 9095, tax, m, j, j, $y; assess, 

Leather buffers 8461, tax, Mm, J, J.........0..cceeeeeee 1 35 NI ssAcnaidclaiiiiesli Rininatenedestapiaincaemnnestaneiamedeiemmabiae ll 50 
Laborers prot 8856,” tax, july, $1.5 Milkmen’ 8 prot 8687, tax, f, m, a, m, Jj, $16.25; 

SIT ndsie: tinkibicdeantadniantinliic solaniddadibaainidndidientneebinasénes 3 00 cians,» scenictnicgssectisnncranasantvinteniibnes 19 50 
Bro of stationery firemen, tax, may.............. 12 10 Soap workers 7442, tax, f, m, a, m,j, es 
Brooklyn elevated rwy employes 8960, tax, assess, $2.10 4 12 60 

BD cnseiensannins ‘ 4 05 Federal labor #844, tax, 4% ee $10; “assess, we 15 00 
Laborers prot 7: 2 3 BO; American flint glass WOrkers, ASSESS............ 454 80 

cigar, $1.50 5 30 _ eC ee neers 24 90 
Saw grinders and toothers 842, tax, a, m, Jj, Federal labor 8217, i dtiisistids * 40 

eee CT |, eee 5 25 Federal labor 9165, i ncdhennsksnbineninetetnatonineiels 2 50 
Laborers prot 8663,tax, June,$2.60; assess,$2.60 5 20 Stove foundry laborers 9002, sup. “ 75 
Hodcarriers and building laborers 8334, tax, Federal labor 9204, BUD................-.seecssseeerereeees 8 00 

Tl sik ackiicaveibenaiédiekehitennthcnpivebestidadeanniaigeenabeiain 4 20 Tanners, —- and megissiers 8881, tax, 

m7, Federal labor 9135, tax, June 8 50 Be ee Ge cwscnsunsnrannesentevevnetancciartaane 8 50 
Gilders prot 8980, tax, a,m, j,$10.65; assess,$3. 5 14 20 Laborers prot a6, tax, july a 8 50 
Essex co, N J, trades council, tax, Jj, a, 8...... 2.50 Marble workers 8396, 7. pintastanio<igamuends 1 25 
yo N Y, federation of labor, tax, m, a, -_ Drillers 2 one tappers 8774, tax, July, $3.05; sa 

is RIAN scnhineaintndidiniinmbamepuidnemmeiatanegaimemniedie SG, FR careers. eneeseninntmnamienientmpenen § 
Stove mounters and steel range workers, cloth, ‘he hat and cap makers 9181, tax, July, 

ins virsiinanss siatteiiainibiisshenian snipe eiamiahamsniagiabgiondesions 75 20 eee Reet 110 
Granitoid and cement workers 8172,tax,a,m.j 45 50 Ship’ es i aiieinscnevcvecsnnnsenenncices 75 
Horsenail makers 6170, tax, June.................00 8 55 30. Manitowoc, Wis, central labor council, sup.. 5 00 
Bolt and nut makers 7375, assess.................... 3 Ice handlers 983%, Pill ccesnvnitanichistingieniatbuntes 10 00 
Ship and steamboat joiners 8186, tax, july, Iron workers 9334, RID ctiabaiadmaedinnies stl 10 00 

> fs, eee 15 40 Japanners and finishers 9069, sup 450 
een ,Oregon,federated trades assembly, Locomotive builders and repairers helpers 

nj, Di ccrneammndenpeinnavaseneseinn 250 8820, tax, a, m, j, J, $11.05; assess, $2.70 ........ 14 65 
mh labor 8637 tax, m it; 255 ABSEBS,75C 3 00 Locomotive ‘builders and repairers hel pers 
a, N ¥, central labor union,tax, Ee OE 26 

Is Tilt ccvnncensnapniistioresscessavecrecesevsiecseustncososcenee 2 50 Corset cutters and jironers 9007, tax, a, m, j,j 12 45 
Federal ‘Tabor 8160, assess.. 2 25 Rockmens union 8684, tax, may................. «. 2 80 
Federal labor 9113, tax, m, 2. j. 15 00 Tar and gravel roofers 8450, ~~ PERS eS 1 2 
Federal labor 9024, tax, june call a net 2 05 Iron and steel workers 9233, tax, july, $1.50; 

Federal labor 7110, OT Se : 5 70 Nc taliciierhinieitdcnckeininaistesieiiinmidiemtionen 8 00 
Agents and solic itors 8643, tax,a, m,j . 450 Iron molders helpers 7418, tax, june, $4.50; 

Tin plate workers intl, sup................. ee 3 10 | _  EE TR  T 9 00 
Ship caulkers 7562, sup pilates : 130 Sewer and water pipe laborers 9152, tax,july 8 75 
Ship carpenters and joiners 92 7 26 Screw makers 6585, tax, M, J, J.......ccccccccsee cones 18 50 
Horton, Kansas, central labor union, sup... 5 00 Laborers prot 8864, tax, m, a, m, Jj, J, $4; as- 

Porters and bootblacks tis MIN cncsinerstctnacnene 10 00 RR Ih te METS 480 
Squib workers 9328, sup...... ma ie 10 00 Green glass gatherers 8728, tax, aug, $1. 50; as- 

David Lamond, adv, AM FED, ‘sept senenese 5 00 I ie castiideiseincniannestasronncinnnnes 3 00 
Thes RSmythe co, adv, AM FED, pt. 25 00 Masons tenders 7176, tax, a, m,Jj 

ES McLain, adv, Am FED, se pt. sale 10 00 IR ccesecestencicnvuncnieseininpictiiceernmanaaeth ine os 20 20 
Daniels & Collin, "adv, Am F ED, sept. piaiiaithenan 12 50 Locomotive mechanics anya, & O14, tan, 
Consolidated traction co, adv, Am F ED, sept 50 00 PD. nesctincen 1 56 
Chandler & Price co, adv, AM FED, sept...... 50 00 Federal labor, 8957, tux, aug 10 00 
Tri-state gas co, adv, AM FED, sept sees 25 00 Shirt, waist and laundry © workers intl, tax, 
Iceworkers 9829, SUP.......-0-...00e00--0-0. 10 00 june ... . : 12 62 
Commercial artists asso 9330, sup... 10 00 Powder makers 8063, tax, jul 75 
Laborers prot 8670, tax, may.................. a 5 00 Federal labor 8339, tax, ju a assess, $6... 12 00 
Window glass ee 9088, tax, » Say RRERE 2 30 Easton, Pa, central labor union, tax, a, m, . 
Ship carpenters 8511, tax, j, a, 8. sions 8 00 Jj, j, a, 8, By Big G, WES Fe Ke GB cccvescecece 10 00 
Federal labor 7174, tax, a, 1, j............ 8 15 Laborers prot "OL: , assess Fee uesnienen 1 00 

2%. Fibre pressers 9331, DUP anccceccescecersesseees 10 00 Federal labor 8374, tax, a, io seein vniateie 26 
Hodcarriers 9332, sup. aaiuaaniin bedi 10 00 Peoria, Ill, trades "assembly, a Se kn @, Bi Sc 5 OO 
Federal labor 8250, tax, april 250 Hodcarriers 8985, tax, a, m, j,j, $4; sup, 35... 4 35 
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80. Federal! labor 9229, tax, july _ $2 00 5. Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty........ ..... $63 31 
Federal labor 8851, tax, july, $2; assess, #2... 400 Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias...... 16 50 
Laborers prot 925), sup............ 2 50 Organizing expenses, M 8S Belk............... iviade 106 87 
Federal labor 9012, tax, june, $7.60; assess, ai. 60 15 20 Organizing e xpenses, Samuel Ross ............... 51 50 
Federal labor 912, su : 50 Ch fee returned cr to F L U no 8617, Coving- 

Ed Boyant, Keokuk, owa, sup sian am 20 ton, Ky, John A Huebner ........ .................. 5 00 
Horn and Horn, adv, se pla AM FED . 5 00 Organizing expenses, John Blue.................... 5 00 
Freight handlers prot 9335, =p = aiiieiee 10 00 Printing letter heads car builders, Roches- 
Snappers prot 9336, sup...... . painerarscagnes 10 00 ter, N Y, $2.75; 300 oe r heads hodcarriers, 
Fretzht handlers 9323, sup.... 3 05 Omaha,’ Neb, $2.25; 300 letter heads Chey- 
Brushmakers prot 7422, tax, s, 0, n, d, 8.4 10; enne, Wyo, CL U, $2.25; 100 letter heads 

assess, $1 .. : 440 Cheyenne, Wyo, C LU, $1; 100 cards org 
Brushmuakers prot 7422, sup a am 5D New Orleans, $l; 20,000 endeav Ors, $42; 2,000 
Car wheel molders and angen 3 7229, sup 45 2c env, $2.50; 10,000 644 env, $25; 50,000 note 
Federal labor 9193, sup ........... 2 00 heads, 81: 32; 5,000 hints, $22. 50: 2, 000 "receipts, 
Federal labor 8892, tax, june ssdiataeinaits 78 $5; 5,000 no 10 env mtrl furnished, $6.25; 
Boilermakers and iron snunee rs 8465, 500 ie env, 75c; 20, working cards, $16: 

tax, July, $2.50; assess, $2.50................. 5 00 20,000 due cards, $54; 10,000 certificates of 
Federal labor &88ll, —_ STREETS 280 membership, $37.50; 20,000 apr eieee for 
Electrical helpers 8437, tax, a, m, i sucewninn 780 mem bership, $25; 500 postals, $6.25; Trades 
Federal labor 7065, tax, m, J, TD nimisenbanpnieeharees 11 70 | Ee ete 384 00 
Carbondale, Pa, central labor council, » SO, 6. Cuts for AM FED; Maur - 37 58 

a, m, J... esos i souse 2 50 Ice; American eee ata: a nltanhly thaeam 2 50 

$l. Federal labor 9337, sup.. meee senbwnieeeiauabeamnanpneenes 10 00 Organizing expenses, Jos A Bauer................. 6 35 
Federal labor 8277, sup... pevewasaveanes 8 00 Organizing expenses, John L Feltman......... 21 70 
Federal labor 7087, sup... “ 4 00 Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.................... 72 00 
Federal labor 8768, sup... 50 Appropriated to ladies garment workers, 
Shingle weavers 9080, sup.. oe: 1 50 OTRRTE TRIOT.......0000ccccccceee 100 00 
PeRSPAl LADSE GIG1, BBD..0000.ccccvecesccccesseesescosceese 42 On account machinists assessment, ‘George 
Allentown, Pa, central naan and labor RARE ARR ARS MRE Sree NN TG 2,364 75 

IIIIIIY IIE iscusseahecseunpasnnabietnceccoevedeonseneneneceesose 2 85 8. Magazine for office (Am FED); McGregor & 
Ship carpenters 9303, sup.. seve 1 00 MIE -axarccrentesaparereiney ongsnobecsvanpénnvupebneseecasvene 2 00 
Federal labor 9133, tax, june ‘aie 10 00 Organizing expenses, A H Curtis........... ure 24 05 
Federal labor 8539, tax, Jj, J, 37.50; sup, 75c...... 8 25 Orgaiiizing expenses, E Raymond Reese... 50 00 
Elastic goring weavers amal asso, tax, m, J, Appro to assist in printing Miss Ashby’ 8 
Be MII UD cesrnsnccenccqucesesesen sescceapecore 13 05 Se, I nnn ce enisncnrnsanchousesenbennce 50 00 
American ‘Aint 2 owes workers, tax, d, ’00; j, 9. Organizing expenses, John Blue.. me 47 3 
SiG TD cnvctiniaanssesnendeanemmeesiemenmnentineenentconte 180 00 Organizing expenses, W A Davis.. 5 00 
Intl loweley workers of A, tax, july, 93.34; as- Organizing expenses, J EC randell.. v7 
IIIT iiiciiunakicteinaiidcenbipndeminsbendities sabaiintinenee 6 84 Organizing expenses, James Leonard.. ne 39 25 
Intl bro of bookbinders, tax, J, f, m, a, m, Jj, Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt.......... 2 18 90 
"ee eee 855 73 Organizing expenses, J D Pierce..... = 250 00 
Wood, wire and seeal lathers intl, assess.... 35 00 Organizing expenses, A H Beschor. be 34 92 
Meadville, Pa, central labor union, ‘tax, m, a, Organizing expenses, W F Smith. 100 00 
SCI cia nsicigh:i coi ciatealaeuhd sebieaaeaiansinnnnttansndenvonees 5 00 Organizing expenses, R E McLeai... 100 00 
Kewanee, Ill, trades and labor coune il, Organizing expenses, Albert Rogers.. 6 31 
Sg e ey 8S See 5 00 Photo for AM EDERATIONIST, Geo Prince.. 2 00 
So Omaha, Nebr, trades and labor assembly, Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias......... 16 50 
lax, a, m. J, J a, 8, 0, n, d, Ol; j, f, m........... 10 00 Organizing expenses, Geo F Bert........... sii 17 45 
Kane, Pa, ¢ entral labor union; tax, m, a, m, Organizing expenses, J S Hodgson ee 20 00 
Title Mii dteaseansduibepienianncietaseapscobense epnoniotees sseeneees 5 00 ete a for office, T W Hay......... - 1 76 
Laborers prot 8588, tax, july ‘ 5 00 1l. Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty. id 82 45 
Federal labor 9220, ASBERG................csccccsecceeseees 200 Organizing expenses, W J Wiiliams. ee 9 00 
Federal labor 7087, assess....... ......... ae 16 25 Organizing expenses, Oliver Green................ 76 00 
Federal labor 8941, tax, m, j. ‘ 7 30 Organizing expenses, W H Clay..................... 25 50 
Federal labor 7211, assess........... ti 3 90 Organizing expenses, CS Kellum.... . 5 0 
Laborers prot 8294, tax, m, Jj, j..... ae 150 12. On account machinists assess, Geo Preston 1,000 00 
Fertilizer workers 8825, tax, july. 1 50 Organizing expenses, G W Lackey................ 19 96 
Bottlers prot 8647, tax, m, j,j ......... ae 495 18. 4,000 2c stamps, $80; 1,000 postals, $10; Post 
Bill posters and billers 7152, assess............ “s 5 00 offi 90 00 
Button workers 7023, tax, a, m, |} 10 35 Organizing expenses, 14 80 
Freight handlers 6527; sup, 25c; assess, $10...... 10 25 15. Organizing expenses, Sain D Nedrey..... 125 00 
Ship carpenters and cau kers 8569, tax, j, j.. 1 95 Organizing expenses, Thomas Haggerty...... 2 50 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 8156, tax, Organizing expenses, John Friel.................. 2580 
SE Ts Tacos snhesncebingtisneseniqauagnetengne 20 00 16. Organizing expenses, Cal W i 20 10 
Stone masons 7049, tax, a, m, j, $9; assess, $3 12 00 Organizing expenses, John sm + 50 00 
Coal handlers 8255, tax, a, m, Jj, j, $8.40; as- Organizing expenses, A H Bec hor... iaieeeeia 28 09 
sess, 85¢ ... ; 4 25 Organizing expenses, C P Davis........ 50 00 
Smal! supplie i. . 479 Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn 110 00 
Subscription, AM FED.. 14 45 17. On account machinists assess, Geo Preston 2,277 90 
Organizing expenses, W H Cl ay nie hema 25 00 
$29, 344 80 80 Organizing expenses, Joseph A Bauer......... 15 71 
EXPENSES. Organizing expenses, Howard H Caldwell... 100 00 
July. Organizing expenses, J F Mahoney........ = 50 00 
1, One month’s rent in advance,Wm M Garrett $62 00 Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty.. = 35 75 
Organizing expenses and salary, Cal Wyatt 19 50 Organizing expenses, J J Magrane... 24 15 
On unccountof machinists assessment,George 18. Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias.. 16 50 
iT ttc giaaden th cian clinstiniabiohnieebidiamaennnainigiaitehwiidse 2,000 00 Organizing expenses, O H Loock............ ..... 5 
2. 2,000 2c stamped envelopes, = —_ le Organizing expenses, Frank Thompson...... 8 75 
stamps, $20; Post office....... ‘“ 62 80 19. On account machinists assess, Geo Preston 1,468 00 
Postage on Am FED; Post office...... ; om 8 39 Organizing expenses, Howard R Young...... 6 48 
Organizing expenses, C D Gibson. 5 00 Organizing expenses, Lewis E Burket.......... 5 00 
Organizing expenses, C A Wimsett.. ‘ 1 10 Organizing expenses, C A Collins... 15 00 
Organizing >} ~ nses, J E Porter....... 15 00 20. On accountof commission for adv, AM FED, 
1 no 2 Smith Premier typewriter no 5l, 507; I ie 1,000 00 
Smith Premier typewriter co.. 97 50 Printing july AM FED, Law Reporter Co..... 435 22 
Org expenses and salary, F C Roberts..... .... 100 00 Organizing expenses, John P Hammond..... 1! # 
Org expenses and salary, C P Davis........ 50 00 Or anizing expenses, Thomas Durett........... 21 0 
Org expenses and salary, H W Smith........... 20 25 22. 2. 2,000 2c stamped env, awry 1,000 le stamps, 
Organizing expenses, Jny H Mullen..... = & 00 $10; 100 3c stamps, $8; 100 4c wage, < $4; 200 
On account muchinist assessment, George 5c stamps, $10; Bost attics Ee 69 80 
SINT ereny gertatsienashiteceinamnmndannnts bebeemne sande 2,406 65 Postage on AM FED, Post office.... rs 2 85 
8. Org expenses and salary, H H Caldwell....... 50 00 Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger. imei 5 00 
Organizing ex penses, F D Merritt .......... “ 450 23. Organizing expenses, D Stamper.................. 5 00 


Organizing expenses, C J Thain................... 6 00 Organizing expenses, F C Roberts................ 50 00 
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Organizing expenses, F J Weber.................. 
Organizing expenses, H F Utley..... : 
Organizing expenses, A H Morden 
Organizing expenses,‘ H Putnam......... aoe 
Organizing expenses, James Mahoney ........ 
10,000 follow sheets, $15; 5.000 letter heads, $12; 
201,500 gummed lubels, $55.41; 526 cash 
books, $123.87: 200 mailing tubes, $4; 2,500 
letter heads, $2.50; Globe Printing Co......... 
Organizing expenses, E Raymond Reese ..... 
Organizing expenses, John P Hammond...... 
1,000 labels, N Y bond & ticket co ................ 
Badges, C C Darling..... sodaidapnianiiibiaitlinsdtatnduiaiah 
§,000 No. 101522 env, $8.10; 1 qr cloth blotting 
paper, $1; 44 rm 40x48 drab ex press, $3.75; 6 
doz 10x10 eureka cloths, $3.60; 25,000 2522-10 
env, $40.50; E Morrison pap SI candvevicininsons 
Clippings, Natl Press Intelligence co. 
Express, U S Express €0........... -...000 
1-10’ hurricane fan, John C. Rau.. 
Telegrams, Postal Tel Cable co..... AM 
Telegrams, Western Union Tel co.................. 
Organizing expenses, Anthony Schlosser..... 
Printing 5,090 greeting German $18.25; 5,000 
endeavor German, $17.75; 5,000 hail to labor 
German, $5!.15; 5,000 trades unions, $11; 
5,000 whv ‘jerman, $21.50; 5,000 4 cire Ger- 
man, $10; 5,000 constitution Spanish, $63.80; 
5,000 greeting French, $18.25; 700 letter 
heads, 6 changes, $5.25; 5,000 why French, 
$21.50; 5,000 4% cire French, $11; 5,000 en- 
deavor French, $17.75; 2,000 adv contracts, 
$7.50; printing and binding 7 books, re- 
ceipts, $17; 5,000 8-hr primer Spanish, $80.25; 
5,000 trade unions French, $10.50; 5,000 hail 
to labor French, $58.58; 5,000 lists affi! org, 
$105.80; 2,000 sub blanks, $2.25; printing and 
correcting letter heads, $4; 500 cire letter 
commission, $3.25; 5,000 pamphlets pan 
American ex edition, $69.50; 2,000 folded 
letter circ, $14.50; 2,000 special notice capita 
tax, $7; 2,600 \% letter cire, $11.50; Law Re- 
POFTEP CO.......-00--seeseesreeserseees ws: . 
stamp pad, 25c; 1 bot paste, 15c; 300 Niagara 
clips, 45c; 2 bxs no 313 pens, $1.50; 1 doz 
oyramid pins, $1; 4 doz pens, 40c; | wallet, 
Oc; 2 doz thumb tacks, 20c; 1 box spencer- 
ian pens, $l; 1 bot mucilage and cup, 65c; 
2,000 Niagara clips, $4; 1 stamp pad, 25c; | 
doz ruling pens, no 3ffa, 20c; 1 gr gillotts 
659 pens, $4; 1 waste basket, 65c; 1 wallet, 10c; 
ly, doz erasers, 25c; 2 letter files, 50c; 2 44-lb 
bxs bands, $1.50; 2 14-lb bxs bands, $1.50; I bx 
no 333 pens, 75c; invoice book, $2.26; 2 doz 
scratch pads, Oc; 2 files, 25c; 44 lb rubber 
bands, 75c; 1 gr spencerian pens, $1; 1-16 in 
rubber ruler, 60c; 44-lb box no 11 bands, 75c; 
1 doz bank penhok ers, $1; 1 bot mucilage, 
50c; 1 cup, 25c; 1 doz photo mailing env, 
50c; 1 bot red ink, 65c; | 200-page record, in- 
dexed, $1; Law a any _ ee ES 
On account machinists ass 
LL SILER A IEE SIT 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce..... = 
Organizing expenses, F C Roberts... 
Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty.. 
Organizing expenses, T F Tracy........ 
Organizing expenses, Thos Rumsey........... .. 
Organizing expenses, A H Beschor................. 
Organizing expenses, H H Caldwell.............. 
2 oak files, $110; 2,000 folders, $10; 100 eyeletted 
guides, $1.25; 2 oak cases with 6,000 no 33 L 
cards and guides, $44; printing 2,000 cards, 
$2.50; 1 set state guides, 50c; 3,146 file hold- 
ers, $15.73; Library Bureau........................+ 
Expenses fraternal delegates to British 
trade union congress, D. J. Keefe............... 
Expenses fraternal delegates to British 
trade union congress, E F O’Rourke......... 
Organizing expenses, W H Clay......... tape 
Sopenising expenses, T J McMannus 
1400 2c stamps, Post Office .................0008. 
Organizing expenses, S D Nedrey... 
Organizing expenses, John A Flett... 
Organizing expenses, John Blue......... 
Organizing expenses, Howard I Young.. 
Organizing expenses, Thomas H Flynn '. 
Organizing expenses, MS Belk..................... 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson...... 
One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, Pres 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, Secy... 
4 weeks’ salary, G B Squires.................. ....... 
4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne..... a 
4 weeks’ salary, A 8 Boswell...................::..000 
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658 75 









81. 4 weeks’ salary, E Valeshh....................sc0000+ $64 00 
4 weeks’ salary, E A Sutton...............00..c000000 24 38 
2 weeks 5% days’ salary, E A Skelly ............. 28 85 
2 weeks 2% days’ salary, M Rumiey........... 26 10 
4 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, stenographer... 65 30 
8 weeks 8 days’ salary, M M Webster............ 5 
© WOU CI, BIT vnccceseccsorececesesevesoseneeee 73 56 
4 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood............. cccccceseees 2 40 
4 weeks’ salary, AG Russel..................-:..0000 46 50 
5% weeks’ salary to Aug 8, "91, A A Parker... 69 31 
8 weeks | day’s salary, R Y Garrett.............. 42 65 
3 weeks 4 days’ salary, A M Ovoy...... ‘ wee 89 40 
1% weeks’ salary, M A Agnew... i 18 00 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons.... puvnaliiataliteiniin 88 90 
Telephone services, C & P Telephone Co...... 81 75 





1 doz erasers, $1; 1 no2 machine, $97.50; re- 

pairs, $14; | ribbon, 75c; new locks, 35c; 1 

rm_ no 0 letter, 60c; 1 ribbon, 75c; 1 bx 

carbon, $3.50; 1 rm no 0 letter, 60c; 100 mss 

cover, $1; 1 doz erasers, $1; 1 bx carbon, $4; 

total, $125.05 less $40 cr exchange, Smith 

Premier typewriter CO............cseecseeeesseees 85 05 
On account machinists assess, Geo. Preston.. 1,351 83 
Traveling expenses, railroad fare, ete., for 

the month of june, Samuel Gompers...... 96 65 
Express, $7.54; tickets, $7.25; newspaper, 

post, $2.10; hauling Am Fp, $1.50; opening 

desk, 25c; telegram, 79c; sending m 0, 8c; 

com on adv, $1.25; newspaper, 5c; ex 

postage, lic; making key, 35c; janitor 


_., i eee 21 81 
Organizing expenses, G Warren.................. 700 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 14 95 

$24,148 82 


RECAPITULATION, 
Balance on hand July | 
Receipts for the month of July 





ee ee een et eT eee $29,344 80 
Expenses for the month of July.............c000.. 24,148 82 
Balance on hand August 1................cccccceseceees $5,196 48 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 











Original 


Through an original process 
From an original purpose 


Hunter 


Whiskey 


is perfected to a quality in age, purity, 
flavor, of a superlative standard. It is the 
perfection of aroma and taste. 


Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Makers of more than 100 varieties of Sewing Machines 
for Cloth and Leather Work. 


























THE NEW 


WHEELER & WILSON, 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is a Great Improvement over Anything 


Ever Made in the way of Sewing Machines. 
eeeeeeeeeo 


E.P. REED & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 





See lUCrFlUlUltC—WU 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


Typographical Convention 
Necessity of the Trade Union 
Labor’s Spirit of Unity 
THE HISTORY OF LABOR— 
No Children in Tennessee Factories 
How Cigarmakers Made History in 1886 
My First Experience in a Strike 
Episode of the Richmond Convention ° 
Miners’ Suspension of 1894 
When We Declared for Eight Hours 
Two Types of Wasted Lives (Story) 
Our Affiliated National Unions—IX 
Journeymen Horseshoers. 
Textile Workers’ Amalgamation 
British Labor Notes 
Editorial : ; , ; ; : : 
By SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, A. 


Our National Loss and Sorrow. 
Unionism Will Not Die. 


THE STEEL STRIKE 


What Our Organizers Are Doing 
Official . : 
Executive Council Session 


Financial Statement 


Frontispiece 


HERBERT N. CASSON. 


SAM L. LEFFINGWELL, 


CHARLES P. FAHEY. 
HERMAN GUTSTADT. 


GEORGE E. MCNBILL. 


HARRY J. SKEFFINGTON. 


Pat MCBRYDE. 


GABRIEL EDMONSTON, 


LizzigE M. HOLMEs. 


JAMES DUNCAN. 


THOMAS REECE. 


F. of L. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
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